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For the Companion. | 
‘THE TELL-TALE. | 
By Ledgeside. 

Somebody had told! There was no denying | 
that fact; for when the boys who were waiting 
in the horse-shed of the Congregational meeting- | 
house had reached the part of the fence from | 
which they had loosened three pickets, they | 
found them nailed on again tighter than ever. | 
This was hard to bear. The big watermelon, | 
watched by them for so many days, was now in | 
its perfection, and that was lost. Beside, (and | 
it was this awful beside which was the worst) | 
Mr. Talbot’s voice had been heard through the 
darkness, saying,— 

“Fred Gray, Phil Barton, Ned Stuart, Johnny 
Tarbox, walk round to the front door, ring the | 
bell, and come in like gentlemen. The melon is 
on the table in the dining-room, with plenty of 
other nice things. Mrs. Talbot and Nellie are | 
waiting to give them to you.” 

“Waiting—waiting to give them to—to—to— 
you. Mrs. Talbot and Nellie are—are—are wait- 
ing. I say, fel—lows, we better start for home.” 

These words Fred Gray gasped out between 
very long-drawn breaths, as the boys stumbled, 
pell-mell, in among others who were waiting at 
the horse-shed. 

“What's the matter? You? Fred? what is it? 
Tell a fellow, can’t you?” 

“Tsay; Mrs. Talbot and Nellie—are—are wait- 
ing—for—us—to eat it.” 

“What? Waiting for us to eat the melon?” 

“Yes! Skedaddle, boys, it’s all up, and old 
Talbot will be down here in no time.” 

If Mr. Talbot could have looked into the 
homes of these boys, I doubt whether, in half 
an hour, he would have found a single one of 
them out of his bed, and most of them would 
have been, apparently, sound asleep. 

Somebody had told! That was the result of 
their three days secret sessions for consultation 
and defence. And as, during these three days, 
neither Mr. Talbot nor the town constable had 
made his appearance to investigate the matter, 
they grew a little bolder, and had resolved to find 
out who it was that had told! 

There is almost always one boy who is made 
the pack-horse to carry what no one else will. 
In Greenville, this boy was Jed Snaps. It must 
be acknowledged that Jed was, for the most 
part, able to fulfil the part assigned him uncom- 
plainingly. He was a stout, sturdy, good-na- 
tured little soul, whose life appeared to consist 
in eating and laughing. The idea of his having 
any thing under his well-mended coat, beside an 
apple or a piece of molasses gingerbread, would 
have seemed ridiculous, even to those who knew 
him best. But he had, as my story proves. 

At first, for want of anybody else upon whom 
to lay the blame, some boy had suggested Jed. 
Then, as often happens, one reason after anoth- 
er for supposing this to be true was devised, 
until it was believed, and poor Jed, to his no 
small surprise and disgust, found himself brand- 
ed as the tell-tale. 

At first he thought it was a joke; nibbled 
away at a piece of turnip he had brought to 
school, and laughed while he helped the boys 
sum up their proofs. But when he felt they were 
in earnest, then came the surprise, disgust and 
anger that scaled his lips, and sent a deep red 
color all over his brown face. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Noel Brown, one of 
the big boys; “‘let’s get a card and print tell- 
tale on it, and march him through the main 
Street, with it pinned to his back. I’ll print it.” 

“Done!” eried a dozen voices. ‘We will hold 
him. You hurry up and print the ecard.” 

So Noel Brown had “hurried up.” The big 
sheet of foolscap, with the mean words on it, 
more than covered Jed Snap’s little back; but it 
had been fastened on tight, and Noel holding 
one arm, Sam Fields the other, Jed had been 
pushed and pulled,—boys before him, boys be- 
hind him, and boys on both sides,—up and 








down, through the principal strect of Greenville, 


THE TELL-TALE. 


Jed had not cried, or shouted, or sworn. He 
had made his locomotion as difficult for the oth- 
ers as he could, but had never opened his tight- 
shut lips, the color in his face deepening all the 
while, until he looked like a moving piece of 
rich old mahogany carving. 

I do not think one of this crowd of boys really 
meant to do a mean, acruel thing—perhaps I 
should except one. I do except one; and only 
hope he may in the end receive to the full the 
punishment he deserves. 

Nothing is so hard to bear by a crowd of boys, 
as sullen, obstinate silence. Without knowing 
or meaning it, Jed had chosen his most power- 
ful weapon of defence. If he had made any 
noise, then there might have been some fun in 
it; but this red, angry, dumpish fellow, “this 
donkey,” as Noel called him, “give him a kick 
and three groans, and Iet him go.” 

Noel gave the kick, and the boys the groans, 
and then the party broke up, Jed standing just 
where they had left him, with the big placard 
still on his back. 

Almost every one of the boys but Noel turned 
several times and looked at Jed before they left 
him. Something in his attitude made them un- 
comfortable. 

“T tell you what; if it was for any thing but 
being a tell-tale, I should feel sorry for him; but 
that is the meanest thing thereis out. I’d cut 
my tongue out before I’d tell, any day,” said 
Luke Catlin to Joe Moore. 

“Tell-tale tit, your tongue shall be slit, 

And every dog in the town shall have a bit,” 
said Joe, by way of reply, drawing the edge of 
his finger over his tongue, as a parting hit at 
Jed. 

Jed saw it, and there was a hard, long breath, 
that was all. When the last boy had disap- 
peared, he looked slowly over his shoulder. The 
paper was on his back. He shook himself vio- 
lently. The shake dropped the disgrace, and, 
what was better still, roused him into some kind 
of life. It seemed to him as if he had been 
numb and cold all over before. Iiis first con- 
scious act was to look up. There was a dull 
kind of wonder in his heart,—for everybody 
seemed to have turned so against him,—whether 
there wasn’t, somewhere, some one who would 
come to his defence. He saw, however, only this 
sign: 

“G. N. Talbot & Co” His impulse was to 
take to his heels and run. Perhaps Mr. Talbot 
had seen the placard and thought he was a tell- 
tale. Every thing was so confused and in such 
a daze! But the second thought came like a 
flash. : 

Jed went slowly up the steps into the large, 
handsome store, carrying the placard in his hand. 
Mr. Talbot was sitting ina small room beyond 
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the long counter. Jed passed up, the clerks 
nodding at him; for Jed, poor, homely and com- 
mon, was a favorite among older people. To- 
day, though, Jed saw only Mr. Talbot, with the 
newspaper in his hand, and went straight to 
him. 

“‘See—here—sir!” said Jed, the words jerking 
themselves out of his mouth, as he held up the 
placard. 

“T-e-ll-tale,”’ spelt Mr. Talbot, slowly looking 
over his newspaper, good-naturedly. ‘Who is 
that?” 

“That’s me,”’ blurted poor Jed. 

“You? O no! You don’t look like such a 
mean thing as a tell-tale,” said Mr. Talbot, 
kindly. 

“But it says so,” kicking it with his bare foot. 

“Tt can’t make you so. What is yourname?” 

“Jed Snaps.” 

“Well, Jed Snaps, are you a tell-tale? What 
have you told?” 

“Tt says so.” 
toes. 

“Did you, though, Jed ?”’ 

“T d—i—d—n’—t,”’ said Jed, more slowly than 
ever. ; 

“I knew you did not. You don’t look like 
one. Who says you did? And what do they 
say you told?” 

“Tou, sir.” 

“72?” in surprise. 

“Yes, sir; about the—about the’—giving him- 
self a jerk, and then dropping down upon the 
floor, as if this last blow, this finding himself 
actually telling was the one thing more than he 
could bear. 

“I told you you couldn’t be a tell-tale,” said 
Mr. Talbot, putting away his paper and smiling 
very kindly upon the queer little heap on his 
floor. “I wish I could do something to help 
you.” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said Jed, fixing his eyes a little va- 
cantly. “Did I do it?” 

“You? Why, what ails the boy?” 

“It says so,”’ pointing now at the paper. 

“Look here, Jed,” said Mr. Talbot, a little 
alarmed by the boy’s situation, coming to him 
and lifting him; ‘‘you are confused; now stand 
up like a man, and tell me what you can with- 
out being a tell-tale.” 

“T didn’t do it, sir. 
did.” 

“1? What have I to dowith it? O,ho! Ibe- 
gin to see!’’ a smile breaking over his face. ‘‘So 
the boys say you told me about the melon, do 
they? You did not. Go and say so to them, 


Another kick with the rough 


You will tell them I never 


All Jed’s bound up life rushed back to him, as 
he heard these words. Turning nimbly on his 
feet, he seemed to Mr. Talbot to fly toward the 


| door, but before he reached it he heard,— 


“Jed Snaps!” 

Jed turned at once. 

“Don’t you want to know who it was before I 
tell the others. Here is a nice chance for re- 
venge!”’ 

Revenge! Such a feeling had no place in 
this downright noble little heart. He came back 
a few steps, with his eyes fixed on the floor; 
then he said, in a low voice,— 

“T couldn’t lick him, could I, sir?” 

“Lick him,” repeated Mr. Talbot. “No, I 
think not; he is a great deal older and stronger 
than you are; but can you forgive him?” 

“T had rather lick him first, and do that after- 
wards,” said honest Jed. 

Mr. Talbot laughed. “Well, go now, Jed 
Snaps, and come with the others to my house at 
two, this afternoon. Or, stay! Perhaps they 
will think I have some evil designs upon them, 
and will not accept my invitation. Iwill be at 
school during recess.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Jed, and then he 
darted away. 

Mr. Talbot picked up the placard, folded it 
carefully, and put it in his pocket. 

It was not an unusual thing for Mr. Talbot to 
look in upon Mr. South’s school, and sometimes 
his coming was considered by the pupils as a 
holiday; for it happened about recess time, and 
somewhere, hidden near the schoolhouse, was to 
be found a bag of nuts. So, to-day, when the 
children saw Mr. Talbot’s tall figure at the door, 
there was a little rustle of excitement all over 
the room. The four hoys, whose names had 
been called on the melon occasion, felt nervous. 
Fred Gray confessed that he “fairly shook in his 
shoes.” 

Mr. Talbot took a chair that stood for visitors 
near the desk, and sitting down, looked quictly 
but searchingly over the room. Then he nodded 
toward Jed, whose eyes seemed twice as large 
as usual, and who did not dare to nod back, 
though it was as much as he could do to keep 
from “hurrahing with all his might.’’- So, at 
least, he said, afterward. 

Just as the long hands of the clock pointed to 
the minute for recess, Mr. Talbot rose and spoke 
a few words in a Jow tone to the master, and the 
boys knew, by the motion of his head, that he 
was assenting to the request, whatever it was. 
Then Mr. Talbot stepped into the desk, and 
when the bell was touched, he said,— 

“Boys, I have something to show you!”” Tak- 
ing a paper out of his pocket, he slowly unfold- 
ed and held it up before them. 


“Have any of you ever seen this before?’”’ he 
asked. 


“Yes; yes, sir,”’ answered a chorus; and the 
boys pointed to Jed, with many accusing grim- 
aces. 

“T understand. You insulted an innocent boy 
when you put that on Jed Snap’s back! It be- 
longs to Nocl Brown. Noel, step forward and 
receive it!” 

Noel, when he heard these words, turned first 
white, then red, then sank down in his seat. 
Every eye in school was turned upon him, and 
in the silence you might have heard a pin drop. 

It was Jed Snap’s voice that broke it. 

“Don’t, Mr. Talbot; if you please, sir, don’t!” 

“Don’t what, Jed Snaps?” 

“Don’t make him, sir. ‘It’s so—so—bad!”’ 
said the little fellow, breaking down utterly, and 
beginning to cry. 

“You hear, boys!”’ said Mr. Talbot, looking 
round gravely among them, ‘‘and you can make 
your own moral out of the difference between 
these two boys. I don’t say you havenot aright 
to punish, in a proper way, one whom you con- 
sider a traitor. You would think I had forgot- 





with my compliments, and tell them if they will 
come,—all, every one of them, remember,—to 
my house tonight, I will name the tell-tale. He 





deserves to be exposed!” 


ae 


ten all about being a boy myself, if I did. But 
I do say be careful, be kindly, be just when you 
judge others, and condemn only on sufficient 
What can you do to show Jed 


investigation. 
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how sorry you are? Poor Jed, but noble Jed, he 
asks nothing from vou.” 

“Yes, I do, sir,” broke in Jed, 

“You do!” said Mr. Talbot, in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, sir; [don’t want that thing put on to 
Noel, if you please, sir.” 

“You hear, again, boys. Well, here it goes!”’ 
and tearing it inro bits, Mr. Talbot threw it into 
the waste basket under the desk. ‘‘There is its 
end. Now, boys, Jed Snap asks you, through 
me, to eat the big melon, which I see my man 
Patrick just bringing into the yard. Come, and 
remember from this day forward the lesson this 
morning should teach you.” 

Four boys—Fred Gray, Phil Barton, Ned Stu- 
art and Johnny Tarbox lingered in the school- 
room, afraid to go out with the others, but the 
frank, pleasant voice of Mr. Talbot was heard 
calling,— 

“Boys, forgive and forget; that’s a good old 
rule to live by. Come out, the melon is yours, 
but the pickets, the fence pickets are mine, and 
you know a nail in time, like a stitch, saves nine. 
When you want fruit in a yard, go to the door 
and ask for it like men, like gentlemen. Say, 
boys, which had you rather be, gentlemen or 
thieves ?”’ 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen 


”™ 


in full chorus now. 


+oo——__— 
For the Companion, 


THE COW WITH THE CRUMPLED 
HORN. 

A man in a blue frock stood holding a cow by 

a rope which was round the animal’s neck. A 


woman with sleeves rolled up, and the front 
breadth of her dress turned back as if she had 
just come from the washtub, stood looking at 


the cow. 


“She’s an ugly looking beast,” said the wom- 


an. 

“ 
answered the man, “but handsome is as hand- 
some does, you know, and she’s a right smart 
milker.” 

“And forty dollars is a right smart price for 
her,” said the woman; “but then muy be I 
coulen’t do better, She’s dos-sile, I s’pose?”’ 

**As a kitten,” replicd the man. The cow just 
then proceeded to manifest her docility by a vi- 
cious kick at a little dog which tried to make her 
acquaintance, and a lunge at a harmless goose 
feeding near her, upon which the man added, 
“She’s only playing; you never saw such a play- 
ful creetur.”’ 

So after a few more words on both sides, the 
Dargain was completed, and the man in the blue | 
frock departed, to reappear no more either to 
Mrs. Groot, or to you and me. 

The cow with her wicked eye, her “crumpled 
horn” and her “playful” ways remained to be 
come the heroine of our sketch. 

It was neither a picturesque nor a savory lo- 
sality where Mrs. Groot lived, but it was cheap, 
a consideration which, of necessity, outweighed | 
all others, for she was a poor widow with an in- 

| 
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definite number of children to support. 

Iler dwelling was one of a row of shanties, as | 
much alike as the burrows of so many rabbits, 
though as regarded adaptation to the wants of 
their inhabitants, probably the burrows had the 
advantage. They were temporary affairs, nei- 
ther clapboarded nor shingled, with a piece 
funnel projecting from the roof instead of a chim- 
ney—mere tents of a night, destined to be swept | 
away, so it was said, by the advance of the great 
city which even now overshadowed them. At 
present, they were filled with the hod-carrying, 
eanal-digging, pipe-liying part of the population, 
who were free to dwell there so long as they | 
made themselves useful, and the land was not | 
needed for other purposes. Such was the rela- | 
tion between Squatterville and the city proper. 
What other relation could there be?) Why, two- | 
thirds of the people in the city had never heard | 
of the existence of Squatterville, and what dif- 
ference could it make to them whether or not it | 
existed at all? 

Mrs. Groot’s husband had been a gaspipe- 
layer, but having met the doom of Adam’s race, 
his widow saw him comfortably buricd with a 
slate stone at his head bearing this inscription: 





He furnished gas, 

A flickering taper, 
His life, alas! 

Was but a vapor, 

Whether she or the engraver composed these 
lines is one of those literary questions which we 
fear will never be settled, but as they were de- 
signed to honor the departed and not the poet, 
iedoes not so much matter. 


Having performed her duty to the deceased in| 


so exemplary a manner, she next turned her at- 
tention to the family he had left behind. Her 
oldest son, being now fourteen years of age, 


Ay, she aint much to boast of for looks,’ 


and no doubt would have been, but for one fault 
—he was a loiterer. ; 

His mother said of him, “Sam was a good 
boy, and a capable boy, but he was always a day 
after the fair.” The men who had employed his 
father offered him employment, out of pity for 
the overburdened widow, but as he was seldom 
ready to begin his day’s work till almost noon, 
they were obliged to give his place to another. 
Then Sam tried his hand at selling matches, cry- 
ing newspapers, blacking boots, in short, was 
“every thing by turns, and nothing long,” for 
whatever he undertook there was always compe- 
tition, and competition is ruin to lazy people. 

So Mrs. Groot struggled on as well as she 
could, and had managed thus far to keep her lit- 
tle family together. To own a cow had long 
been the object of her ambition, for the milk 
would not only go far toward providing her chil- 
dren with food, but the sale of it among the 
neighbors would be quite a source of revenue, as 
few of them owned a cow. 

By hard labor and economy she had at length 
saved enough to purchase the animal to which 
we have been already introduced, and which had 
for its dwelling a small shed in the rear of the 
house—in fact the shed did not differ materially 
from the house, save in the absence of windows 
and stove funnel. 

The cow proved to be, as her owner had said, 
“a right smart milker,” and was guilty of no 
worse tricks than kicking over the pail now and 
then, or breaking the rope and running away, or 
charging upon the Squatterville “light infantry” 
to the jeopardy of their lives. This, of course, 
was when she was in her playful moods, and 
should not, therefore, be set down against her. 

She had, however, one peculiarity which was 
attended with some inconvenience. She despised 
her own sex! She counted it an indignity to be 
tended by a woman! _Many a severe conflict she 
had with her mistress on this account, but Mrs. 
Groot was a resolute woman, and not to be 
daunted by a cow; milk her she would, and 
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milk her she did, though she not unfrequently 
went to the shed armed with a broomstick. 


her bargain. 
; marked to her neighbor, Mrs. Quinn, a widow 
| like herself; ‘‘it seems to be cloze, and victuals, 
and drink, allin one. The only wonder is, how 
| 
| ever we got along without one.” 
| - 
' Mrs. Quinn. 


him, poor dear. 
if he had his little ups and downs, like other 


child’en.”” 


of | but the small oil lamp inside had still continued 


| the way. 
| your ears. 


Yes, Mrs. Groot was very well satisfied with 


“A cow is sucha comfort in a family,’’ she re- 


“You had a husband in them days,’’ suggested 


“Ah,so I did,” said Mrs. Groot, with a sigh, 
‘and [ wouldn’t have you think I’m reflectin’ on 
He was a good provider, and 


folks, [don’t bear him no grudge, but still I do 
say, that next to a good husband, a good cow is 
the best thing to have where there’s a family of 


Mrs. Quinn concurred in this view, and the 
two women sat gossipping till the hues of sun- 
set had faded into the gray of twilight, when 
Mrs. Quinn bade her entertainer good night. 

Then Mrs. Groot took the lantern out of the 
cupboard, and was about to light it, when Betsy 
Jane, the fifth from the baby, bumped her head 
against it, and caused it to fall on the floor. It 
had never had a handle since Betsy Jane could 
remember, and the glass was fractured long ago, 


to give forth a dismal and uncertain light; but 
now the lamp was broken, and all at once this 
faithful old stand-by had ceased to be a lan- 
tern. 

“It’s no use,”’ said Mrs. Groot, when she had 
vainly tried to put the pieces together again; ‘no 
use. Where’s that boy Sam? Here, you Sam, 
run down to Sweeny’s and borry his lantern; tell 
him ourn’s broke; and mind you don’t stop on 
Betsy Jane, come here and let me box 
” 

Instead of acceding to this very reasonable re- 
quest, Betsy Jane hid behind a chair; but Sam 
stretched himself, took down his hat, and started 
on his errand at a leisurely pace. 

Thus far my story has seemed to be comedy, 
but comedy and tragedy are strangely intermin- 
gled in this world. 

When Sam went out of the house that night, 
he went never to return. 

When he paused, a few minutes afterwards, to 
watch the lights appearing in the city, he looked 
upon a sight he would never sce again. 

“Ho! they’re lighting the vessels now; how 
pretty they shine on the water—like a hundred 
bright eyes looking up out of the river,” said 
Sam; and as he said it, Pat Phelan came along. 

“That you, Sam?” said he. ‘They’re spear- 
ing eels down here a piece; want to go?” 

“Can’t,”’ said Sam. “I’ve got an arrant to do.” 

“Eels won’t wait, arrants will,” said Pat; and 
Sam yielded. 


kerosene lamp, and went out to milk her cow. 
The cow kicked over the lamp and fired the 
loose straw which lay about the shed; the shed 
took fire and communicated it to the house. 
And then from shanty to shanty, from paling to 
paling, from shed to shed leaped the terrible 
flames, which no man could master, and soon 
the city, the great, the noble, the beautiful city 
was all ablaze. 
When Sam came back from his errand there 
was no need of a lantern. 
This was the widow, all forlorn, 
That owned the cow with the crumpled horn 
That broke the lamp 
That fired the shed 
That caught the roof 
Above her head 
And burnt the city that Jack built. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
THE EGYPTIAN CARPET. 


Dick and Charley’s father lived in a sea-board 
city into which queer objects from all parts of the 
world found their way—men, women, beasts, 
clothes to wear and things to eat. The boys 
learned geography in that way, they said. They 
declared that they knew much more about Africa 
after poking a stick in at the lionsin the museum, 
and could describe the West Indies far better 
after a dessert of bananas or pineapples. 

One day their father sent home a great roll of 
what appeared to be a heavy shawl, but which, 
when opened, proved to be a carpet orrug of cu- 
rious design and rich colors, with gold and sil- 
ver thread interwoven here and there in it. 

“Tt came from Egy pt, boys,” said their mother. 
“Of course, you know all about that country.” 

“Certainly,” said Dick. ‘Moses in the bul- 
rushes, and Pharaoh, and the frogs, and dark- 
ness, and rivers of blood.” Then they both sat 
down on it to hunt out the queer, three-cornered 
gold spots, and presently they found a curious 
long feather, and a tuft of tawny hair just the 
color of the lions in the museum. There were 
some spots, too, precisely like a Jeopard’s skin. 
“How do you bound Egypt, Dick ?” said Cousin 
James. “And what kind of trees grow there, 
Charley? And what is there remarkable about 
any rivers there?” 
The boys pretended not to hear. Cousin James 
was a tall young man, with a light moustache 
and spectacles. He had learned every thing long 
ago! When he came to dinner, he always said,— 
“If peas cost a shilling a peck, Richard, how 
much does a bushel come to?” or, “If you have 
three hundred and five strawberries, and lose 
sixty-nine, how many will you have left, 
Charles ?” 
Very likely Charley would say, “It depends on 
how many I'd eaten;”’ and then mamma would 
say, “Give your cousin a proper answer, sir!” 
and before that was done the dessert would have 
lost all its good taste. 
The boys were not very fond of their Cousin 
James. 

He said to mamma now, “I’m afraid the boys 
are neglecting their geography, and history, too. 
Ido not think you will find home teaching to 
answer. I am coming to dine with you this 
evening, children, and we will see what you know 
about Egypt.” 

Then he went away. Charley brought his 
paints to color a picture paper as a “susprise” 
for his father. He was a little fellow of six, and 
his Cousin James did not bother him much. 
But Richard was four years older. He sat down 
on the carpet to try and think of all he knew 
about Egypt, in order to be ready. 

“There’s Moses and Pharaoh. ButI did say 
them. And the Nile, and it don’t rain. I’m 
sure of that. How do they carry up the water 
over the land? In buckets or—O dear!” stretch- 
ing himself out on the soft, beautiful colors, and 
pulling at the cat—“I wonder if the enchanted 

‘arpet in the ‘Arabian Nights’ looked like this. 
But the Arabs are not Egyptians, are they? 
Arabs-- Egyptians” — 

And before he could say another word, the old 
gray cat’s face was gone, and in place of it he 
saw enormous jaws full of yellow teeth turned 
round on him, and instead of the brown and 
gold carpet, he was seated on the scaly back of 
an enormous crocodile, precisely like the great 
stuffed one in thé Academy of Sciences. Back 
of him, in place of the cozy library, was a stretch 
of gray, burning sand, and in front, a brick-red, 
slow-moving river, with a thick undergrowth of 
green reeds on its bank, very different from the 
bushes out on the Schuylkill. 

“Now,” thought Dick, “that carpet has played 
me a pretty trick! It was the enchanted carpet, 
after all, that whisks people off wherever they 
want to go; and here amin Egypt; and did I 
want tocome? No, sir.” 

But the crocodile, if. he were talking to him, 








should have been her main stay in this crisis, 


So Sam’s mother, having no lantern, took a 


teeth just in front of Dick’s nose, and lashed his 
tail, and he said,— 

“What are you going to say about me to your 
Cousin James? What are my habits? -On what 
do I chiefly subsist? Whatis the earliest men- 
tion made of mein history? If you do not tell 
the truth about me, lam coming to—to dine with 
you!” 

He gnashed his teeth frightfully, in a way that 
gave the words a terrible significance. The voice 
was the voice of Cousin James, but if Dick were 
eaten, it would be by the crocodile. 

“O, sir,” cried Dick, “I know that you live hy 
the River Nile’—— 

“And what will you say of me?” said another 
voice. It hada deep, muddy, dreadful tone, as 
of many people drowning. 

“Pharaoh and all his host!” thought Dick, 
shivering. For, ina moment, he was off the croc- 
odile’s back, and floating, floating—whether in 
the water or in an ark of bulrushes he could not 
tell—in the middle of the river, that Was talking 
to him in very good English. 
“Were Pharaoh and his host drowned in me?” 
it said; to which Dick did not immediately an- 


swer. Of course, they were drowned in the Red 
Sea. But did the Nile empty into the Red Sea or 


not? And would it consider the drowning of 
that lot of people so long ago a thing to be proud 
of or not? 

“What are you going to say about me?” thun- 
dered the sullen flood. “HowlongamI? What 
plants grow on my banks? For how many miles 
am [ navigable? Who has made the nearest ap- 
proach to discovering my source?” 

Still the same terrible silence, Dick’s tongue 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth. ; 
“Do you know nothing of me or my history? 
Then I shall keep you here to dine with you!” 
And Dick, looking down into the dull sea depths, 
saw the white skeletons of all the countless vic- 
tims which this old son of Egypt had devoured. 
“T know the Pyramids are on your banks—and 
the Sphynx’”’—he stammered, at last. 

That moment he was standing, a mere little 
image, on the sand, and the vast face of the 
Sphynx looking down on him. He had seen it 
in too many pictures not to knowit. Butit was 
different from the one most travellers see. This 
Sphynx was bronze, with a lion’s feet crossed in 
front, like those which Dick and Charley had 
given to their mamma one or two Christmases 
ago, only now it was grown mountain high. 

It did not speak a word, but it looked down on 
him with the awful question in its face, which 
Dick, young as he was, had seen there. To grown 
people it might have another meaning; but to 
Dick it said, “What do you know of Mc? The 
truth or’—— 

What terrible end came to everybody who did 
not know her riddle? And what was the riddle? 
Dick was quite sure his father had told him once. 
But the story had gone, with all the geography 
lessons, out of his brain. 

But while he was struggling to remember, he 
caught sight of an ostrich running across the 
desert; and thought like a flash, between his 
quakes of fright, that there, on its breast, were 
the very brown feathers which Charley had pulled 
out of the carpet. 

He was sure he did not speak, but in an instant 
the ostrich was beside him. 

“What do you know of my feathers or of me?” 
it said, pecking him with its bill. ‘Was I ever 
found in Egypt, after all? Which of my feath- 
ers are most valuable in commerce? Is it a fact 
that I live on old nails? How big are my 
eggs ?’’. 

Now Dick had a very distinct recollection of 
the roe’s egg which Sinbad saw, and which was 
much larger than a house; but he never happened 
to have seen an ostrich egg. 

“If you are going to give only guess-work re- 
ports of me to your cousin, you will never return 
to give them,” pecked the bird, looking down on 
him from its great height of neck, with fierce eyes. 
“You shall mount on my back, and go into that 
white desert yonder so swiftly that no railway 
train can follow you, never to come back any 
more. 

The next moment he was on its back. Thi 
sky was dazzlingly blue, the sand glaringly hot 
and white. The distance to which the ostrich 
turned looked like the seven times heated fur- 
nace of the world. 

“Tt is quite full, I suppose,” said Dick, with 
quiet desperation, “with Arabs, and hippopota- 
muses and lions.” 

The air was filled with a roar like thunder, 
and a great yellow lion stood before him. 

By this time, sheer fright had made Dick bold. 
He did not wait for the lion to do more than roar, 
when he stood up and said,— 

“TI know all about you, out of sop, at any 
rate. You are the King of the beasts, and all the 
animals went into yourcave and nevercame out; 





was in no amiable humor. He showed all his 


and the forester drew your teeth and claws when 
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you wanted to marry his daughter; and I found 
some of your mane in the carpet to-day.” 

“Are you sure of that? Are you sure that 
lions are found on the banks of the Nile? You 
are not sure of anything. Boys who are not 
sure of anything come with me to dine!” 

He opened his mouth with a roar, to which 
Dick responded by a howl. 

“Dick, my son, you should not sleep on your 
back,” said mamma, lifting him up from the 
floor. Dick awoke, and looked down, and saw 
the Exyptian carpet. 

“Did you hear the lion, Charley?” he gasped 
out. 

“No; I heard Min meaowing when you rolled 
on her tail. Come here, poor puss! You had 
better get ready for dianer, Dick, for here’s 
papa.” 

“Ts Cousin James not coming ?” asked Dick, as 
soon as his papa came in. 

“No. You will be sorry to hear, boys, that 
Cousin James has been suddenly called by busi- 
ness to a distant part of the country, and may 
not return for years.” 

“Ts he going to Egypt?” asked Dick, cagerly. 

“No. What could have put such an idea in 
the boy’s head ?” 

“QO, nothing’—trying to be careless. ‘But 
they find out what a man knows in Egypt, if any- 
where, and I thought Cousin James would be 
suited there; that’s all.’”’ 


42> 
+o 





ONLY A MONKEY. 


It is many years ago since Isaw Jack. We were 
living then by the sea, and our house stood far back 
from the seashore, on what was called by courtesy 
thelawn. Iam not going to tell you any thing about 
the house, for it is not my story I have to tell, and 
the hero of it lived, notin the house at all, but in 
the coach-house. 

And here is needed a word of explanation. To be- 
gin with, the coach-house was large, and was used 
half as a lumber-room, half a menagerie. For, in 
addition to the rabbits, there was a perpetual influx 
of birds and beasts from the yard without; dogs, 
cats, fowls, creatures of all sorts and sizes, for the 
most part wonderfully friendly with each other, and 
all enjoying the liberty hall wherein their good for- 
tune had placed them. : 

It was in the summer season my hero came—and 
what a hero! A little ring-tailed monkey, in the 
last stage of misery and destitution, neither more 
nor less—an itinerant monkey, who had been born, 
most likely, into captivity, and had never known 
any brighter or better life than the miserable exist- 
ence he was dragging out when we first heard of 
him, 

There were among the summer visitors two dear 
old ladies, whose sympathies were aroused on be- 
half of Jack from the moment he beheld him for the 
first time perched on a barrel-organ and begging for 
halfpence, with his poor little body nearly cut in two 
by the strap attached to his chain. The kind old 
women came to my father with the simultaneous 
ery,— 

“My dear Dr. ———, do buy that unfortunate 
monkey!” 

And the “dear doctor,”” who was always ready to 
succor the unfortunate, and had, moreover, a great 
love for the brute creation in general, went and did 
literally what they wished him to do—bought the 
monkey. 

The man to whom it belonged consented to part 
with it on easy terms; and, certainly, a more miser- 
able spectacle never yet did monkey present. The 
way in which he chattered and gesticulated to my 
father, and the dumb eloquence with which he point- 
ed to his wounds, and from them to his cruel master, 
bore witness at once to his intelligence and to the 
treatment to which he had been subjected. Yet, 
more than half-starved and terribly cut about though 


he was, he had assuredly the prettiest face and the 
brightest and brownest eyes that ever monkey pos- 


sessed. 


The first consideration among the young folks was 
where he was to be put. Now each of the rabbit 
pens was divided into four, two partitions above and 
two below, and we had, at that time, somewhere 
about two hundred rabbits, so that, as you may imag- 
ine, there was little room to spare. We managed, 
however, to give up to the new comer for his own 
use one of these semi-detached residences; and in 


this he underwent that change of treatment which 
to our great delight, saved his life. j 


At first, in our ignorance of the tastes and habits 
of his kind, we were sorely puzzled to know what to 
give him to eat; and no gentleman’s appetite was 
ever, I am sure, the subject of more anxious consider- 
ation than that of our new inmate. We soon found, 
however, that he strongly approved of our milk pud- 
dings, and so forth; and, indeed, on one occasion 
only do I remember an instance of fastidiousness on 


Jack’s part. 
We were all delighted when, at the end of a week 
hopes were held out of our new pet’s recovery. J 


was not, however, until that day fortnight he gave 
us an unequivocal sign of returning health and ener- 


gy, by breaking, with malice aforethought, the bow 


containing his bread and milk. When that news 
spread through the establishment, we felt comforted 


concerning Jack. 


From that time forth he was first and foremost 
amongst our pets; a delight to us and to all the oth- 


er children who came to see him. He made friend 


with the greatest alacrity possible. Ill usage at the 

hands of humanity had failed to make this far-off 
follower of the species distrustful of it. And, as the 

event proved, the instinct which guided him was 

true. His first enemy was his last. 

In a short time he was as happy as he had been 

miserable. His house was his house, and not his 

prison. He went in and out, like the gentleman he 

was, and was to be met, any fine day, walking about 

in and out of doors, with all the sang froid imagina- 

ble. 

With all his human acquaintances he was, as I 

have just said, fast friends; but amongst his other 

companions he had, like the rest of us, his foes. One 

of the first and foremost of these wasa grand old 

Persian cat; not, indeed, pure white, but having, as 

the old lady felicitously put it, ‘‘a tail as long as my 

arm!’’ 

Many a cat have I known in my time, but never 

another who had the dignity and intelligence of 

“Dow.’’ Her grand air, in the presence of inferior 

members of the great feline family, and her invari- 

able habit of marching out of the room whenever 

another cat entered it, had procured her the title of 

dowager—whence the diminutive. 

In Dow Jack recognized, from the first, an enemy, 

and flew before her face accordingly. The feud be- 

tween them only ended with the death of the cat, 

whose indiscreet curiosity as to the contents of a pot 

of white paint was attended with fatal results. None 

of the true spirit of a hero, it must be confessed, 

showed itself in Jack at the demise of his foc—a ca- 

tastrophe which he was found watching with fiend- 

ish enjoyment from the top of the hayrick, in the 

shadow of which it occurred. 

Jack’s other enemies were found among the poul- 

try, who made his life, on his first arrival amongst 

them, a misery to him, by flying at and pecking him 

on every opportunity. He had not, however, been 

long with us, before he discovered a means of dis- 

comfiting his feathered foes, who interfered in more 

ways than one with the even tenor of his way. Not 

only did they prevent his indulging in his every day 

walks, and that love of exploration which led at a 
later period to a disastrous result, but they occasion- 

ally put a stop to a daily excursion to the house- 

keeper's room under the verandah, at the window of 
which he partook of his dinner. 

The perils which beset him on these expeditions 
were terminated, however, by a friendship which 

sprang up between Jack and another of the pets of 
the household—a magnificent black and tan New- 
foundland, yclept Captain. What it wasin the odd 
little brown-eyed creature which inspired in the big 
dog, who was the pride of the household and the 
terror of strangers, 80 warm an attachment, nobody 
knows. How they made friends is a mystery; but 

that friends they were is a fact of which we were all 
made eye-witnesses before Jack had been a member 
of the establishment many weeks. 

One day, at dinner time, he was descried on his 
way to the window, no longer on foot and beset by 
his cackling enemies, but mounted in state on the 
back of his friend, passing triumphantly through 
them. And day by day through the long summer 
the progress was repeated, the dog taking him and 
bringing him back as a matter of course. 

More than once, too, curious gazers from the draw- 
ing-room windows, looking out on the field below, 
watched the big Newfoundland clear the low wall, 
bone in mouth, and carry the stolen treasure to his 
small friend within. 

But the day came when he found himself enabled 
to take his vengeance, unassisted by Captain, on his 
feathered foes. The head of the opposition was, and 
had been from the first,a gentleman of the Cochin 
China family, rejoicing in a particularly extensive 
tail. Many and many a time had it been Jack’s fate 
to fly before the face of this formidable opponent, and 
of these occasions we may infer that, after his fash- 
ion, Jack kept count. At all events, one day the 
reckoning came. 

A party of gentlemen, lounging on the lawn, had 
their attention attracted by the unwonted presence 
of Jack in the trees above them. From branch to 
branch and tree to tree went the quaint li(tle figure, 
until, at last, it arrived at a dwarf willow, beneath 
the shade of which, in company with a select de- 
tachment of his fellows, strutted the rooster himself. 
On ordinary occasions it was Jack’s custom to vent 
his impotent anger in chattering, grinning and ges- 
ticulating, after the manner of his kind, but to-day 
he was far too cunning to betray his approach to the 
foe by any such self-indulgence. 

Suspending himself by the tail, which he managed 
as one to the manner born, from the lowest branch of 
the tree, he caught the unsuspecting and astonished 
, | Cochin by the tail it had so often ostentatiously 
flaunted in his face, and, amidst the hearty laughter 
of the lookers-on, swung it triumphantly round and 
round. That the performance resulted in the loss of 
various feathers, and in the effectual subjugation of 
its victim, leaving Jack henceforth to his own de- 
vices, as far as that one of his enemies was concerned, 
I need scarcely say. 

As a matter of course, this native of a warmer 
clime preferred the heat of summer to the frost and 
snow of winter. Every provision, however, was 
, | made for his comfort. In order to secure him in his 
t} pen the warmth which, thanks to the fire constantly 
kept up in the coach-house, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining out of it, we put with him during the cold 
1| weather, a couple of rabbits, astride which, for he 
rode both at one and the same time, he would make 
the circuit of his smal] domain two or three times in 
a minute. 

But in winter, as we)l as in summer, the greater 





part of his time was spent beyond the four walls of 


tinal visit to the coach-house, you found Jack up on 

high in the rafters, inspecting the old saddles and 

horse gear. He was also apt to be found, when the 

weather was at its worst, standing erect in front of 

the fire, not unfrequently surrounded, in the process 

of warming himself, by an admiring trio of children, 

to the knees of one or the other of whom he would 

eventually transfer himself. 

He had no notion, however, of remaining always 

in the same place; to him, as to us, variety was 

charming ; and on one occasion a cook, newly entered 

on the situation, was more than a little dismayed on 

re-entering the kitchen she had quitted two or three 

minutes previously, to find Jack, whose acquaint- 

ance she did not happen to have made, standing in 

his favorite position before the fire. Servants are 

not, as a class, given to the appreciation of pets; but 
I cannot recall any one of the many with whom he 

came in contact, who had a spite against Jack. His 

freedom from vice and his friendly disposition to the 
human race contributed, no doubt, to the general 

good feeling of which he was the object, and which 

accorded him, for so long a time, such unusnal free- 
dom of action. I say, for so long a time; for unluck- 
ily ‘the day did come when poor Jack found he had 
gone the length of his tether. He had been given 

rope enough, and he hanged himself! 

It would be vain for me to attempt to remember 
the number of Jack’s iniquities. How he emptied a 
box full of my aunt’s daintiest ribbons into her wa- 
ter jug; how he was pleased to divert himself by 
smashing (half a dozen at a time) those little earth- 
enware jars of scent, which were then in vogue; 

how he rejoiced in purloining my mother’s big bead 
bracelets, and stretching and biting the elastic on 
which they were strung, until it gave way with a 
great snap, and the beads rolled down the verandah 
on the grass or gravel below, in a grand confusion; 

how he distinguished or disgraced himself (which. 
ever you choose) in these, and I know not how many 
other ways, I have neither time nor space to tell. 
Some of his little adventures resulted less mischiey- 
ously than could have been anticipated. Amongst 
these was the rage in which he fell upon beholding 
himself, for the first time, reflected in the groom’s 
glass in thecoach-house. The hideous faces he made, 
and the insane fury in which he chattered at himself, 
no less than the violence aith which at last he turned 
the offending glass with its face to the wall,were nev- 
er to be forgotten by those who witnessed them. The 
glass escaped scot free, in spite of the rough usage; 
but it is not recorded that Jack ever attempted to ar- 
rive at a better acquaintance with his personal ap- 
pearance, 

He was forever getting into mischief. We went to 
sleep one night with a broken pane in our window 
which looked out on the verandah, and woke in the 
morning to find the bright brown eyes of our friend 
Jack peering at us from the foot of the bed, whence 
(to the best of my remembrance) he went on to the 
washhand-stand, slaked his thirst at the jug, and 
made his exit as he had come in, through the hole 
in the glass. So far, so well; there was no harm 
done, and we were quite as much amused as we 
were startled at the apparition which had greeted 
us. But ‘we did not calculate upon Jack’s breaking 
the window with a stone, as soon as it was mended, 
in order to repeat the visit. 
Unluckily for him, and for us whom his tricks 
amused, he did, as time went on, take to certain mal- 
practices, of which nothing and nobody seemed able 
to break him. But before I come to these, which 
bring me so close to the end of his exploits -I feel 
loth to chronicle them—I must tell you of that one 
instance of daintiness on Jack’s part, to which I re- 
ferred before. Amongst his many visitors was an 


whom I will say (putting it as mildly as I can) he 
was not given to squandering his money. We we » 
‘all rather surprised, then, when, day after day, in 
the course of his visits to the coach-house, he pro- 
and most tempting of biscuits as an offering to Jack. 
And Jack highly approved. 
cost. 
some bran biscuits. 


usual, 


tives. 


him all the abuse his vocabulary afforded. 


stop whilst he.was at large. 


elderly clergyman, in somewhat infirm health, of 


duced from the pocket of his great coat the daintiest 


At last, however, Mr. H—— began to bethink him- 
self that his small friend might be gratified at a less 
Accordingly, one day, he substituted for the 
sweet and sugary morsels he had hitherto provided, 
Jack accepted, tasted, did not 
seem to be ‘‘struck ;’’ but -was civil and sociable as 
On the following occasion, out came the 
bran biscuits again. Conceive the dismay and indig- 
nation of Jack’s reverend patron when the first that 
he ventured to present was thrown back in his face. 
After that decided expression of his sentiments on 
the subject, nobody offered him any more diges- 


One day, when we had had him a considerable 
time, he was found to be missing. There was a great 
universal search—a search in which everybody being 
interested, everybody joined—and, at last, the truant 
“turned up” amongst the fowls in the hen-roost! It 
was an unlucky day for Jack, for from it dated those 
frequent incursions in the same quarter which led to 
the loss of his liberty. He was still, however, in the 
possession of it when, more than two years after he 
came to us, the man from whom he had been bought 
—his cruel master—came to see him. Jack knew 
him ina minute, and flew, rather than climbed, to 
the top of the nearest tree, whence he Jaunched at 


Everything was done, even then, to make life as 
pleasant as Jack's unfortunate propensities would 
allow. He had the tallest pole and the longest chain 
that were ever bestowed upon monkey, and the sun- 
niest spot in the garden for his occupation; but nei- 
ther pole nor chain came kindly to him after the free 
life he had been used to. 

The time came when he took, so to say, entirely to 
his den, and led in it what was, I fear, after all that 
had preceded it, a very dull life. Times had 
changed for Jack since the days when he was ‘‘the 
Observed of all observers,” and the king of the coach- 
house. The old house with the verandah had been 
deserted, for one of more ambitious dimensions; 
Jack’s friends and companions, the rabbits, had gone 
out of fashion, and their place knew them no more. 
His other companions, the children, were fast grow- 
ing up, with other interests and amusements than 
those afforded by their four-legged favorites. As 
regularly still as any of our own, was Jack’s plate 
filled at luncheon, or early dinner, as the case might 
be; and as regularly, too, when Christmas-day came 
round, the wine-sauce which accompanied the plum- 
pudding had the same exhilarating effect on Jack’s 
spirits; but very rarely now was the door of his 
prison opened, and the liberty he had so fatally 
abused restored for a time. 

He was not alone in his decline. His first friend 
and defender, the big Newfoundland, in those last 
years of Jack’s life had lost—not, indeed, the right, 
but the power—of going to and fro and in and out, 
as his little brown-eyed, dark-coated companion was 
no longer at liberty to do. The noble, lion-like head, 
with its soft, pathetic eyes, might still, indeed, be 
seen looking watchfully down over the boundary 
wall between the front entrance and the courtyard 
of the new house; but the long walks with his mas- 
ter over the fields and aloug the shore were no more 
for Cap. The gallant, finc-natured. brute was given 
over to a cruel disease, in which it was hoped there 
was little, if any, pain, but for which there was no 
cure. Now Jack’s place was in his friend's kennel. 
Where Cap could not go, Jack would not! What 
human affection, I wonder, could have borne more 
touching testimony to its own sincerity than that 
which chained this poor faithful little dnmb creature, 
which was, after all, ‘only a monkey,” to the side of 
its dying comrade? 

In the same bitter winter, with no great interval 
of time between them, and in the eighth or ninth 
year of Jack’s life with us, the two friends, so singu- 
larly assorted in the beginning, so singularly faithful 
in the end—from whose friendship we may assuredly, 
some of us, learn a lesson !—the dog and the monkey 
died. 

To the end, Jack recognized those who had been 
kind to him; to the end, the little dark paws were 
held out lovingly and longingly to those about him. 
At the very last his life passed out with a long, 
strange cry, the like of which we had never heard 
before, have never heard since. 

Cap they were obliged to destroy. 

As I close thus the story of these two of our house. 
hold pets, a thought comes to me that shapes itself 
into a question. Is it impossible that, after all, here 
or somewhere else, in one form or another, the cour- 
age and fidelity, the gentleness and the strength 
which marked these two brief lives in the great 
dumb creation of God may live again? 


— +o 
TO GUARD AGAINST DROWNING. 


A correspondent’ of the Alta California, alluding 
to paragraphs which appear from time to time on ac- 
cidental drowning, says: It is proven by anatomical 
experiments that the weight of a human body is 
about equal to the weight of the same bulk of salt 
or sea water, or, in other words, the amount of water 
displaced by the human body when submerged in the 
sea is very nearly equal in weight to the body so dis- 
placing it. A further proof of this is the fact that 
after acertain length of time, in cases of drowning, 
the body rises to the surface,and this, often, when 
encumbered with clothing, boots, or other matter 
heavier than water. In cases of persons who can- 
not swim falling overboard encumbered with cloth- 
ing, if they will not attempt to struggle to keep more 
than the mouth out of the water, at the same time 
kicking downward with their feet and paddling with 
their hands under water, they can sustain themsclyes 
for a considerable length of time. Most persons who 
fall into the water lose all presence of mind, and 
either draw their hands up or wildly dash them 
through the air and water. The moment the weight 
of the arms is added to the weight of the head above 
the water, the inevitable consequence is to sub- 
merge the body. A. few struggles of this character 
closes the scene. The same struggle with the arms 
and feet under the water will certainly sustain the 
mouth above the water, and could the senses control 
the impulse to throw the arms up, and keep them 
down, there would be less recording of “accidental 
drowning.”’ The correspondent cites the case of a 
man who could not swim, falling overboard from a 
sailing ship at sea, whose life was saved by a surgeon 
on board crying out to the struggling man in author- 
itative tones to ‘‘keep his hands under the water.’’ 
Accustomed to obeying orders, his hands went under 
the water; but as the ship receded, the impulse to 
throw up the hands overcame him, and down he 
went. Seizing the speaking trumpet, the surgeon 


Poor Jack! his time came. He started a system of | orderd him, as he rose to the surface in his struggle, 
plundering the hen-roost and sucking the eggs, and 
of taking the pegs out of the clothes’ lines in the | were “hove aback,” a boat lowered, and the man 
yard, and thus making a repeated sacrifice of clean 
caps, aprons, &c. &c.—to which nobody could put a | his safety. 
So the end of. it all was 
that, one fine dark day, the fiat went forth that made 


to down with his hands. In the meantime the sails 
reached in time to save him. Obeying orders was 
The correspondent is correct in his the- 
ory, and the practice would almost invaviably. result - 
asin the case cited, if the shock on fallinginto the 








s| hisden. Ten to one, did you chance to pay « matu- | the poor, droll little fellow a prisoner. 


, Water did not throw the struggler into mortal terror 
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and involuntarily cause the arms to be raised above | uncomfortable in the pulpit with the precentor 


the water. The suggestion is worth stowing away 
in one corner of the memory. 


Or 


WHAT I SAW IN LONDON. 
From our Correspondent. 


Papa came in night before last, quite in low 
spirits. I asked him what the matter was, as I 
poured out his tea. 

O, by the way, we have left our boarding-place, 
where we were not quite suited, and taken lodg- 
ings in a pleasant street in the Strand. Our ex- 
penses are not much over a pound a week, and 
we live just as we like to. Itis such fun to go 
over to the shops, and for ninepence buy a nice 
little jar of strawberry jam, or raspberry, black- 
berry, apple, anything you like. 

When papa goes, he always brings home a 
fancy bottle, paying, of course, five or six pence 
more for the ornamentation. What we shall do 
with all our jars, and glass barrels, and gilded 
casks in miniature, when we get through with 
them, I’m sure I can’t tell. 

Then there are the meats of all kinds, nicely 
potted, and solidly packed away under a coating 
of yellow butter. Should you wish for a boiled 
dinner, send round the corner to the pastry-shop. 
For a shilling, you get a fine cut of corned beef, 
or ham, or roast, or boiled, the wing or leg of a 
chicken, everything ready done to your hand. 
There you see the pale apprentice carrying off 
his bit of beef and twopenny roll in a cabbage 
leaf to eat it in some corner, or the maid of some 
private family handing her dish for the roast ca- 
pon or the hot joint. 





Puddings are just as handy; indeed, London 
is a wonderful place for providing for the wants 
of the inner man. The puddings are baked in 
- Shallow plates or pans, and look like our pies. 
If you ask for pies at a pastry shop, they give 
you what I call patty-pan pies, as large as an or- 
dinary muffin. 

We have a suite of rooms,—a pretty parlor, 
two bedrooms, and a cunning little bath-room. 
Mrs. Pringle is our landlady, and Priscilla is her 
maid of all work. As soon as we are up, Priscilla 
brings a waiter full of dishes, and sets our round 
centre-table in the parlor. As the days are cool, 
we keep a small sea-coal fire, and there the tall, 
old-fashioned cocoa-pot is placed, together with 
a tiny metal creamer full of boiled milk. 

I cut and butter the bread—such bread! white 
as snow, sweet as a nut, and in size a miniature 
mountain, Thus you can see how very comfort- 
able we are; and we really dive in this way. It 
is better than the best hotel or most private of 
select boarding-houses. 

But [have run away from the subject matter 
of my letter, which was papa’s dolorous counte- 
nance. As I said before, while pouring his tea I 
asked him what the matter was. 

“{ have very unwisely promised to occupy the 
pulpit of the Rev. Mr. ———, to-morrow,”’ he said. 

“Where does he preach, papa?” I inquired. 

“Do you remember that ancient church in 
Tottenham Court Row ?”’ 

Yes, it had been pointed out to me as one of 
the oldest edifices in that part of the city; a solid, 
dark, square building, with pillars in front,— 
a house in which Whitefield had officiated, and 
hallowed by many other names that we hold in 
loving reverence, 

“O papa,” Leried, clapping my hands, “T am 
so glad!” 

“And why are vou glad?’ 

“Because” —pausing for an answer—“‘the pul- 
pit is a little corkscrew of a thing, set way up in 
the air, and there’s a tremendous sounding-board 
over it, such as [ have read of, and you will wear 
a gown with white bands, and I shall fancy you 
and I are living in the sixteenth century, and you 
are some old and celebrated divine. I think it 
will be splendid!” 

Papa smiled. 

“A child’s renson,” heresponded. “I shall he 


| beneath me, and I don’t like gowns.” 

| Sunday came. Papa and I were almost ready 

| to go; indeed, we were just turning the key on 
our cunning little domicile, when papa discov- 

| ered that he had but one handkerchief, and it is 

| his whim on Sunday to carry two; so he sent me 
back for it. 

“You will find in the right hand corner of the 
| second drawer a pile of handkerchiefs,” he said. 
| “Bring me one right off the top.” 
| Now papa prides himself upon his orderly hab- 

its, and often says that he could find anything 
he needed, from a match to a shoe-string, in the 
dark. So I went to the drawer, and there lay the 
| pile of snowy kerchiefs, as he had said. I 
lifted the first one I touched, and carried it to 
him, and he placed it in his breast-pocket. 

What a delicious morning it was! A Sabbath 
stillness in the air, and on every side the mellow 
notes of the many chimes, softened by distance. 
The people were moving in orderly groups to the 
different houses of worship, and after a pleasant 
walk we entered the old church in Tottenham 
| Court Row. 
| Papa was taken by a side-entrance into a 
| handsome large vestry, and there—offered a glass 
of wine! which he declined. The wine was ina 
cut-glass decanter, and was kept in a little side 
closet, in order to be handy, I suppose, for such 
clergymen as do imbibe. 

Meantime I was shown to a conspicuous seat, 
and sat awaiting papa’s entrance, which I viewed 
with as real, though a more subdued, triumph 
as if horns and trumpets had proclaimed,— 

“See the conquering hero comes!” 

How proud I felt of him in that stately gown 
of richest Geneva silk, with the bands, white, and 
glossy, and dignified! How I followed him 
through the services, hardly noticing the pom- 
pous precentor, who read the hymn, and sung it 
afterwards through his nose! 

“Papa,” I said, when we were sitting in the 

cool little parlor from wlfich the warmth of the 
|day had banished fire, “didn’t you feel like a 
king standing there over the heads of the peo- 
| ple?” 
| ‘My dear,” he said, “that would have been a 
| very improper feeling;” and the corners of his 
mouth twitched. 

“But what did you stop so short forin the 

middle of a sentence once?” 

“Did you notice that?” he asked, showing his 

deep dimples. And then he laughed so long 

|and so heartily that, Sunday though it was, I 
joined in, only taking the precaution to shut the 
door. 

“My dear,” he said, “I went to take up the 
handkerchief you got for me, and opened it un- 
der the pulpit edge. I thonght.it felt rather 
queerly, for I couldn’t find the corners. Looking 
down for an instant, I perceived”—he could 
hardly speak for langhing—“that you had given 
me my largest English night-cap, the one with 
two tassels on the end. Suppose, my dear, that 
I had lifted it to my face without looking!” 








Suppose he had! 
lish night-cap ? 


Did you ever see an Eng- 
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NO LOSS IN SIZE. 
Geologists have sometimes made it appear 
| that in former ages the vegetable and animal 
| worlds produced more gigantic species than at 
| present. Ferns and club-mosses once grew to 
the height of thirty and forty feet. The am- 
monites were many times larger than the nauti- 
lus, which now represents them. The ichthyo- 
saurus was two or three times larger than the 
| crocodile, and the pterodactyl had wings ex- 
| tending from sixteen to twenty fect. 

| But all these monstrous growths are surpassed 
}in our day. The immense trees of the Yosemite 
| Valley have no equals in the fossil world. The 
bamboos of India grow as tall as the former 
club-mosses. The cuttle-fish, without shells, are 
equal to any of their predecessors. The elephant 
is worthy to be compared with the mastodon, 
and the whale is more bulky in structure than 
any known matnmale in the past. Geolopivts, 








therefore, cannot make out their case, that the 
forms of nature have diminished in size as the 
world has grown older. 


—~oo—__—___—_ 
AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Venezuela means little Venice, and is the 
name of a South American country. It was so 
named by the first Spaniards who visited the 
coast, and found a race of Indians living in huts 
on piles in the lake. The name soon spread over 
a region vast in extent, comprising a forest 
larger than France, steppes like those of Gobi, 
and mountain ranges which it would take many 
Switzerlands to match. 

La Caraccasis a town of Venezuela, and was 
terribly devastated by one of the greatest earth- 
quakes of our continent. It occurred March 26, 
1812, about sixty years ago, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was fearfully hot,in a dry 
season. Rain had not fallen for months. It 
was one of the holy days of the church, (holy 
Thursday) and the Catholic cathedrals were 
crowded with women, clad in their best gar- 
ments. The streets were densely thronged with 
people who had come in from the country, as 
they always do on holidays; a regiment of six 
hundred men was mustered under the walls of 
the barracks of San Carlos, and the chapels of 
the convents were crowded with nuns. Nota 
cloud in the sky; not a breath of air stirring; 
nothing to cause the most cautious heart to fear. 

Suddenly the earth seemed to rise. A terrible 
noise was heard underground. The church bells 
tolled, although no human hands had touched 
the ropes. The upward movement of the earth 
lasted four seconds. It was instantly followed by 
a fierce wavy movement, which lasted for six 
seconds more. 

Ten seconds! Only ten seconds! Yet in that 
brief period the city was shaken to its founda- 
tion. It became a heap of ruins, and twenty 
thousand persons perished! 

The two great churches had towers one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. Only shapeless mounds, 
nowhere more than five feet high, were all that 
remained to show where they had stood. Every 
convent became the stony grave of its inmates. 
The regiment was crushed to death; not a single 
soldier survived to tell the sad story. Huge 
rocks loosened from their mountain sockets rum- 
bled with horrid noises down the declivities, 
grinding to powder every obstacle that opposed 
their desolating progress. Every now and then 
loud reports, like the firing of artillery, were 
heard beneath the surface of the earth. 

As the city fell, a great volume of dust arose. 
When it cleared away there was nothing to be 
seen but avast wilderness of ruins, here and 
there smoking; here, and there, and everywhere, 
as you saw, when you came to walk over them, 
reddened in spots by blood of human beings who 
perished without a minute’s warning and with- 
out the faintest chance of escape. 

This terrible calamity had a good effect on the 
survivors. Bad people, for a time, at least, lived 
decently, and, as we are told, “men who had 
defrauded others made restitution.” 


os 
THE WAGES OF LABOR---STRIKES. 


Once of the most interesting of the general top- 
ics of the day is that which relates to the wages 
of labor, because it is a matter of personal con- 
cern to the larger part of our people. Under the 
names of “‘salaries,”’ and “wages,” most men in 
this country, and many women, receive their on- 
ly means of subsistence. 

The number of working women is larger now 
than ever before, because a great variety of em- 
ployments have been thrown open to the female 
sex. This is one of the hopeful incidents of the 
times, and will lead to immense good. The av- 
erage woman may not be actively so strong as 
the average man, but passively she is quite his 
equal. Her power of endurance is probably su- 
perior to his. This is in her favor; for active 
strength often exhausts itself rapidly, while en- 
durance is long lived. 

The demands for increase in the wages of la- 
bor, though sometimes made unnecessarily, and 
often arrogantly and improperly, are in the 
main just. This may be more clearly seen when 
we look back a few years. In 1832—forty years 
ago—from eight to twelve dollars were the aver- 
age weekly wages of ordinary mechanics. The 
cost of living has more than doubled since that 
time. Flour, at four and five dollars a barrel, 
now costs nine and twelve or more dollars a 
barrel. Rents, fuel, clothing, and all kinds of 
food have increased in prices, in the same or in 
greater proportion, so that the man who could 
secure the necessaries of life from eight dollars 
a week, in 1832, can do no more than that if paid 
twenty dollars a week in 1872. 

_It is true the wages of Idbor have grently in- 
ertased in amount within fifteen petits. In some 
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kinds of employments the rate of advance has 
been greater than the increase in the cost of liy- 
ing. In a larger number of cases wages have 
made fully as great an advance as the cost of 
food and clothing. But with ordinary workmen 
—and those who rank helow them in efficiency 
and skill—it is probable the rise has not been by 
any means equal to the increase in the cost of 
living. On the whole—taking into view all 
forms and classes of labor—we should say that 
the entire body of workingmen are not so well 
paid to-day as they were in 1832. 

On the other hand, the workingmen receive 
their share of benefit in the changes and im- 
provements that have been made in the last for- 
ty years. In 1832 it was a rare thing indeed for 
ten or even eleven hours to be considered a day’s 
work. Twelve, and in extreme cases fourteen 
were exacted from mechanics. Fewer hours 
brought lower wages. Now ten hours are rare- 
ly given—nine is the average time—and eight 
hours make the working day in many cases, 
This is really an increase of wages. Itis alsoa 
recognition of “the rights of labor.” 

Besides this, it is a fact that workingmen are 
treated with much more consideration by their 
employers than they were forty years ago. It is 
arare thing now for them not to be paid for all 
their work. Not that employers are any less 
selfish or unprincipled to-day than they were in 
1832, but labor is in greater demand, workmen 
are less subservient and more independent, and 
as aconsequence the manner of “master” me- 
chanics toward their “hands,” and their tone of 
feeling have changed for the better. 

“Strikes,” to say the least, are in most instan- 
ces very doubtful expedients. Sometimes they 
are worse than foolish—they are positively wick- 
ed. Even when they accomplish their purpose, 
it is at great cost to the strikers. If they are ey- 
er justifiable it is only as a defence against pal- 
pable and stubborn oppression. 

One thing is certain. The welfare of work- 
ingmen is a matter of the first national impor- 
tance. There can be no permanent prosperity 
in any country that is unjust toits industrious 
classes. They are the true producers, the real 
wealth makers, the “bone and muscle” of the 
body politic. As Douglas Jerrold said of them, 
“They are the lords of the iron hours.” 
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ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A correspondent sends us the following reminis- 
cence of Daniel Webster, which is well worth re- 
membering: When Mr. Webster built his house on 
Summer Street, the contract for the inside wood 
work was given toa person who was to receive his 
pay in installments as the different portions should 
be completed. The making and hanging of the doors 
this person had done by a young joiner, who was 
then, upon the expiration of his time of apprentice- 
ship, just commencing business for himself. 

As the work neared completion, Mr. Webster one 
day walked in and scrutinized the different portions 
very closely, bestowing especial commendation on 
the neatness and thoroughness with which the doors 
had been made and hung, for they were nearly all in 
place. Ofcourse, being quite aware of the advantage 
to him of such an indorsement of his work, the young 
man gave himself up to pleasant visions of future suc- 
cess; but what was his dismay to learn, the next 
morning, that the person of whom he had taken his 
share of the work had received his pay for the entire 
job and decamped. 

The young man was without a dollar, and the two 
hundred which were due him from his absconding 
principal was his whole dependence. Throwing his 
apron aside, and resuming his coat, he walked di- 
recctly to Mr. Webster’s office and stated the case. 
Mr. Webster was not a man to hesitate or dally with 
a matter of that kind. 

“He hasn’t paid you, then! Well. never mind, 
young man, never mind! I will give you my note 
for the sum due you, and if you will call in a few 
days the money shall be ready.’’ 

Taking the note and bowing himself out, with 
thanks for the lawyer’s generosity, he waited some 
eight or ten days and again made his appearance at 
the office. There was no money, only an encourag- 
ing ‘‘Call again, sir, call again in three or four days, 
and I will have it for you!” And in three or four 
days, to be sure, the money was ready, and was paid 
without a word of question or hesitation implying 
that there was any hardship in having to pay for 
work the second time. 

Mr. Webster had his faults, but there were other 
old-time Massachusetts men who, under the same 
circumstances, would not have dealt as nobly by a 
poor mechanic. 8. W. F. 

+o 


A NEW USE FOR SALT WATER. 


People in search of health may be saved the labor 
and expense of a journey to the Springs, if the specu- 
lations of Dr. Raboteau, of Paris, are confirmed by 
experiment. He asserts that bread made up with 
salt water, while agreeable to the taste, has the 
medicinal effects of mineral springs. It is of great 
service in the treatment of dyspepsia, scrofula and 
pulmonary diseases, and acts as an excellent tonio. 
A vessel with one hundred and sixty passengers and 
a crew of twenty-five used bread made only in this 
way in a five-months’ voyage from Havre to San 
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Francisco. There was not asingle case of sickness | by blacksmiths of their own sex. If a disturbance {in his heart. All women have an innate desire to 


In the long voyage. The bread is said to be softer arises, it is A. yey by a force of five hundred | 


than that mixed in the usual way, and will keep | A™420ns, traine 





from infancy to the use of sword 





and spear. Meanwhile the slave women carry on a 

fresh for a whole week. variety of manufactures, or go outside the walls to 
ie till the fields. The women of higher birth are ‘‘sealed”’ | 
— to the King; the slave women may marry but their | 

GREAT FORTUNES. husbands dwell outside the walls. The children, if 


One wonders how it is possible for men to accumu- 
late a hundred million dollars, like the Rothschilds, 


and other bankers in Europe. The wealth of some | this strange realm, except that the magistrates are 


Americans, too, seems quite incredible, when Astor, 
Vanderbilt and Stewart are said to be worth fifty 
millions of dollars or more. But greater fortunes 
than these were gained over twenty centuries ago. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Egypt, claimed to be worth 
three hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Seneca, 
a philosopher, who talked coolly of self-denial, had 
a fortune of one hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars. Ceasar owed fourteen millions when only a 
young man, and paid it all before he was thirty. 
Mark Anthony squandered seven hundred and 
twenty millions of the public money. Some of the 
Roman Senators spent four and five millions a year; 
and the Emperor Caligula spent four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a single meal. The extravagance of 
those days was much worse than in our own times. 





A GOOD BEGINNING. 

Hon. Erastus Corning died, not long since, at Alba- 
ny, worth nearly ten million dollars. He came to 
the city in early boyhood, poor and friendless, seek- 
ing employment. Applying at a store for work of 
some kind, the merchant thought him too small and 
young for service. 

“Why, my little boy,”’ said he, “‘what can you do?” 

“Can do what I am bid, sir,”’ was the prompt reply. 

That reply secured him a place, and that spirit 
made him a favorite with his employer, and assured 
steady promotion. Any young man who is ready for 
hard work, and attends to his duties promptly and 
with thoroughnesss, may hope to succeed. Idlers 
and shirkers, whose aim is to do as little as possible, 
have a hard road to travel. 


AN AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


It is complimentary to our country that the En- 
glish papers give high praise to the ability and diplo- 
matic skill of the American Commissioners and ad- 
vocates at Geneva, engaged in settling the Alabama 
claims. They think the American representatives 
more than a match for their English associates. The 
Court Journal speaks in terms of warm eulogy of 
Mr. Evarts, and says “he isa very clever man, so 
clever that his fellow countrymen think that Lord 
Granville will fare no better in his hands than a bird 
under the influence of a snake.’”” Americans are not 
trained to diplomacy, like those who give themselves 
to political life in European nations; such praise is 
the more valuable. 
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GOOD FOR THE JAPANESE. 

The Japanese girls who have come to our country 
to receive their education are gifted with rare good 
sense. They were advised to adopt our national cos- 
tume, to avoid any singularity of appearance. But 
when they found that American girls were fond of 
jewelry and other ornaments, they hesitated. Such 
indulgences were too expensive for them, they 
thought, and if an adoption of the American style of 
dress would involve the necessity of wearing jewelry, 
also, they concluded it would be wiser to retain their 
old customs. Possibly, American girls may learn 
something from their Japanese visitors. The advan- 
tages are not wholly on the side of the former. 


42> 


GREENLAND RIGHTLY NAMED. 

It seems a kind of satire to give the name of Green- 
land to a country covered with snow and ice; which 
is, indeed, one huge glacier. But geological investi- 
gations prove that the climate of Greenland was once 
milder than that of New England at the present 
time. Remains were found in abundance of pines, 
oaks, grape-vines, larches, poplars, ferns, and even 
the beautiful magnolia, now native only in the 
South. Traces were seen, also, of former lakes and 
rivers. Possibly, at some future day, a new change 
may take place, and Greenland become the home of 
a great and populous nation. 


+> 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A correspondent writes to correct a mistake which 
occurred in the Companion in the stat t that the 
19th chapter of 2d Kings and the 32d chapter of Isai- 


ah were alike. It should haye been the 37th chapter 
of Isaiah. ; 











Another correspondent makes inquiry concerning 
the pronunciation of the name of Prof. Agassiz. It 
is ag’-a-see or a-gas’-siz. 


A CITY OF WOMEN. 
Ambitious women in England or the United States 
who find their political rights denied them, can emi- 
grate to Siam, and find an open field for their best 
powers : 


Mrs. Leonowens, in her lecture on Siam, tells the 
following: “The central part of the capital city of 
Bangkok, in Siam, is devoted exclusively to the resi- 
dence of some nine thousand women, among whom 
no man but the King may enter. The inhabitants of 
this inner city are the thousand women of the royal 
harem, and some eight thousand more, who are sol- 
diers, artificersand slaves, This little world is ruled 

women as magistrates, who administer the laws 
of the kingdom. There is no appeal from their de- 
cisions. Prisons: are arrested heriffs of their 





boys, are banished from the city of women at six 
years old; only the girls remain. All the Oriental 
distinctions of rank are scrupulously observed within | 


chosen for personal character and wisdom. Mrs. 
Leonowens speaks with great reverence of the woman 
who was Chief Justice when she lived in Bangkok, 
and tells some remarkable anecdotes of the courage 
with which she enforced justice against offenders far 
superior to herself in social rank.” 
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A HORSE AND KITTENS. 


Horses are sociable, and know how to make friends 
with other animals, and to give them help in time 
of need. 


A correspondent of the Christian Union tells the 
following, which shows that the horse was humane 
aa well as intelligent. Some men might well go to 
a horse of the kind described, and from him learn 
how to be generous: A friend of mine told me a 
story a little while ago which interested me so much 
that I want to tellit to all my little friends. This 
gentleman owned a fine horse, which was very fond 
of him, and would come from the pasture at the 
sound of his voice and follow him about like a dog. 
Well, at one time the horse became lame, and was 
obliged to stay in his stable and not to be used for 
many weeks, and it was during this time that Mr. C. 
became interested to see how much the horse knew 
and how kind his sympathies were. An old cat had 
made her nest upon the scaffold just above the horse’s 
manger, and had laid there her little family of five 
kittens, to bring them up under good tuition, I sup- 


pose. 

She and the horse got on nicely for some days. 
She jumped down into his manger and went off for 
food, aud then came back and leaped up to her kit- 
tens again. But one morning she rolled off into the 
manger with her foot bleeding, and badly hurt, so 
that she could scarcely crawl; but she managed to 
limp away on her three legs and get her breakfast; 
but when she came back she was entirely unable to 
get up toher kittens, and what do you think she did? 
(My friend happened to be there at the time and saw 
this done.) She lay down at the horse’s feet, and 
mewed and looked up, and mewed and looked several 
times, tillat last Pony, seeming to understand her 
wants, reached down, took the catin his teeth, and 
tossed her up on the scaffold to her kittens, who, I 
doubt not, were = enough to see her. 

This Mr. C. tola me he saw repeated morning after 
morning. Kit would roll offinto the manger, go and 
et her breakfast, come back, and be tossed up to 
er family by the kind horse, who must have under- 
stood cat language, and been willing to listen to it. 
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THE AROMA OF WINE, 


If young wine-drinkers only knew how wine is 
made, when it comes from the pure grape, and un- 
derstood what gives it the peculiar aroma of which 
amateurs have so much to say, they would reform at 
once. <A writer in Portugal says: 


_——— has long been famed for its wine. At 
Lisbon I witnessed the process of manufacture, and 
I must say not to the increase of appetite for the ar- 
ticle. The grapes are thrown into a vat, and with 
bare feet sen into pulp. To see these fat, pussy 
pocute almost knee-deep in grape juice, puffing and 
lowing under their task till their grape-stained legs 
are streaked with sweat, rolling down and interming- 
a. with the embryo wine, is not particularly appe- 
tizing. I have sometimes sat at table and nm not 
a little disgusted to witness how the wine-wise 
smack their lips and talk knowingly and most wisely 
of the aromatic flavor of this wine, the rich bouquet 
of that, and the nutty oiliness of the other. I am 
rather inclined to think that these finely-drawn and 
exquisite shades of on 8 that connoisseurs dis- 
cover, depend somewhat upon the temperature of 
the day when the wine was made, and perhaps as 
much upon the leanness or fatness, and the filth or 
cleanliness of the persons who have made it. I have 
no question that if work about our barnyards and 
farms was done barefooted as it is here, and the good 
housewife was to use the evening’s foot-bath to make 
tea for her next day’s party, there would be a gener- 
al adjusting of spectacles, a peculiar sniff of noses, 
and, perhaps, quite as sage remarks by the old ladies 
on the rich aroma of the delectable beverage before 
them, as you hearina swag gy | of wine-snobs, who 
measure & man’s gentility by the number of brands 
of wine he can distinguish, and the flippant fluenc: 
with which he can discuss their nice shades of dif- 
ferences, 
—_—_— ++ —_—_—_ 


A HERO.. 


A higher courage is required often in the dangers 
of daily life than on the battle-field. Here is the 
record of a true hero: 


On Thursday last, at Spring Mills, on the Philadel- 
hia, Germantown and Norristown Railroad, Phili 
ould, a colored man, came to the picnic of Fnsnoon. | 
soldiers from Camden, and while standing near the 
railway saw, just as the Reading express was round- 
ing a curve and dashing down upon them with 
frightful speed, five ladies standing upon the track. 
With wonderful presence of mind and utter disregard 
for his own ~oe he violently pushed them all over 
the edge of a slight embankment, at the foot of which 
they were in perfect safety, but in safety attained 
only at the cost of their preserver’s life. 
Gould was struck by the engine, tossed over the 
smoke-stack, and fell on the tender, from where he 
rolled to the ground, horribly mangled and quite 
dead. Never did truer hero die a more heroic death 
than did Gould; for while the majority of the men 
thus classed have been heroes whose fame rested on 
the numbers of their fellow-beings whom they have 
caused to be slain, his fame was of a far nobler kind, 
for he was a hero who died to save. 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 

If young girls knew how important good health 

is to beauty, they might be more careful in early 

years to guard such a treasure, 
zette says: 





ius is pwr ow b¥ thesternersex. A man ma: 
Ik of the latter to his lad 





rs s 
Own sex. If itis necessary to chain them, it is done 


The Pall Mali Ga- 


The perceptive faculty of women is usually keener | Dish Specimen copies of any of them. 
a the same phrenological organ in man. Woman 
ows or strongly beljeves that beauty rather than 


lease their beaux. They are fond of admiration, 
hence one of their longings is to be beautiful, to be 
called pretty—handsome. ‘The Fat secret of female 
beauty is health; the secret of health is the power, 
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Endless Amusement for Spring. foo, 
e 


Autumn and Winter. 


BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 


riends Carte-de-Visite, every description of Pictures, En- 


the appetive to eat, digest and assimilate a proper tographic copy, without extra expense, of his own or 


uantity of wholesome food, yet, in connection with 
this there is something more important; active exer- 


gravings, Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 
Flowers, etc., etc., and affords endless, harmless, and in- 


cise which will cleanse and tone the vital organs, gain | structive amusement to every purchaser. 


a perfect digestion, purify the blood, clear the com- 
plexion, and produce a state of mental aud physical 
electricity, which gives symmet 
eyes, white skin and glossy hair, the last a genuine 
type of female loveliness which no cosmetic can ever 
produce.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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JEFFERSON’S MINUTE-BOOK,. 
John Quincy Adams kept a diary, and was often 
able to verify a disputed date by it, to the confusion 
ofan opponent. The habit of recording items is not 
only far from a mere trifling notion, but it is an in- 
valuable discipline and a historic help to many be- 
side the writer. Says Mr. Parton, describing Thom- 
as Jefferson on his farm at Monticello: 


In the small, neat hand then common in Virginia, 
he would record in his garden-book such entries as 
these: “March 30, sowed a patch of later peas;’’ 
“July 15, planted out celery ;’ July 22, had the last 
dish of our spring peas;” “March 31, grafted 5 
French chestnuts into two stocks of comnion chest- 
nut.” His garden-book shows that he was a bold 
and constant experimenter, always eager to try for- 
cign seeds and roots, of which he introduced a great 
number in the course of his life. They show, also, 
that he was a close observer and calculator: His 
weather-book is a wonder of neatness—fifty-nine days 
weather history on one small page. 

This is one day’s record: ‘March 24, at 6.30 A. M., 
ther. 27°; barom. 25; wind N. W.; force of wind 
(not stated); weather clear after rain; Blue Ridge 
and higher parts of S. W. mountain covered with 
snow. Nosnow here, but much ice; black frost.’’ 
Multiply this by 59, and you have the contents of 
one page of his weather-book, every word of which, 
after the lapse of a century, is as clear and legible as 
diamond type. It is ruled in ten columns, one for 
each class of entries. 


te 


ANSWERED. 


The Worcester Gazette says: Yesterday, during 
the examination of one of the East Worcester 
primary schools, the teacher put her pupils through 
a series of questions in local geography, showing 
their knowledge of the various streets, manufacto- 
ries and branches of business. Afterwards, gentle- 
men present were called upon for remarks, and 
among others one whose voice and name are well 
known in temperance circles. Being desirous of 
making a point, he — commendingly of the ex- 
ercises, and then said,— 

“Boys, there are places in this city where the busi- 
ness carried on is to make loafers; can any of you 
tell me of such a place?” 

There was a pause for a moment, when ond boy 
held up his hand; the teacher told him to answer, 
and he shouted out, “At the p'lice office!’”?, The an- 
swer was not just what was expected, and the tem- 
perance application which would have followed the 
correct one was forgotten in the hearty laugh which 
followed. 


+o 


A ROMANTIC PAIR. 
The tragic element is very highly developed in 
young boarding-school girls sometimes—but it is apt 
to get mixed with a good deal of comedy in the act- 
ing—and lucky for them that it is so. Most of us 
will rather smile than sigh at the following: 


Two young girls at a boarding-school, devotedly 
attached to one another, finding that at the close of 
the term they were to be separated, concluded to 
take poison and die together rather than to live 
apart. It was accordingly done, but discovered by 
the teacher, powerful antidotes administered, and 
the girls lived. Each accused the other of treachery, 
and after a dreadful quarrel they separated, the most 
bitter and deadly enemies. 





_——t+or———_—_ 


LivE for some purpose in the world. Always act 
your part well. Fill up the measure of duty to oth- 
ers. Conduct yourselves so that you shall be missed 
when you are gone. Multitudes of our species are 
living in such a selfish manner that.they are not like- 
ly to be remembered after theirdisappearance. They 
leave behind them scarcely any traces of their exist- 
ence, and are forgotten almost as though they had 
never been. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 


either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companionissss...ceceeeeses $480 


Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Compani 
Galaxy and the Companion... 











Silver, Toning and a 
of form, bright | Stirring Rod, etc. Also full instructions. Price $2. 





This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
i Fixing Baths, Albumen Paper, Filters, 


Sent postpaid on receipt_of price by the Harry Hours 


Company, 22 Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 





THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 

Or, THE HUNDRED WREATHS OF PER- 
FUME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. The engraving is an exact rep- 
resentation ot this curious little novelty. 
Price 30 cents, of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, ete., or by mail on receipt 
of price by Happy Hours € 22 








a Yo, 22 
Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 








WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertne are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
Ty. 





With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 
> - 

A Boy’s Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 
The price has been put low because it is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. _ Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 
No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

General Agents, 


5l—ly New York and Boston. 








P, 0, BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Breech-loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300, Double Shot Guns, 
$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75, Re- 
volvers, $6 to $25. Send Stamp for Price List. Army Guns, 
Revolvers, ete., bought or traded for, B8eow26t. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 
‘CURING 


Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Erysipe- 
las, Headache, Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, 
Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
and Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most congenial purgative yet perfected, Their 
effects abundantly show how much they excel all other 
Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to 
cure. They purge out the foul humors of the blood; they 
stimulate the sluggish or disordered organ into action, and 
they impart health and tone to the whole being. They 
cure not only the every day complagnts of everybody, but 
formidable and dangerous diseases. Most eminent clergy- 
men, most skilful physicians, and our best citizens send 
certificates of cures performed and of great benefits they 
have derived from these Pills, They are the safest and 
best physic for children, because mild as well as effectual, 
Being sugar coated, they are easy to take; and being pure- 
ly vegetable, they are entirely harmless, 


Prepared by 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 


Sold by all Druggists every where. Beow2t 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 

Blue Dyed or White, 
ust the thing for 
awns or smail camp- 





Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. 
Advance and the Companion.............---++ 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion .... 
Good Words andthe Companion.... ........-+eeerees 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 
New York Observer and the Companion. .............. 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Com 
Christian Era and the Companion... 












Hearth and Home and the Companio 5 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 455 
The Nursery and the Companion......... 270 
The Independent and the Companion ...... neveeedconven 


ion 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion........-..-. 350 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 

the pictures offered by the Union.......... eeccccccecs 90 
The School Festival and Companion... oe 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion............ eovcee 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
They need 
not necessarily be crdered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


glove, but thé keenn Of sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 





the woman knows that he 


is thinking of the fofnet 


number. 









ing parties, all sizes. 
A Tent fromm $8 to $20; 
$ 





Now is the Time to Camp Out. 


Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and buy instead of hiring a tent for the summer, 
fhe cost of hiring three or four times will pay for ene, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes, Send for price list. 

THOMAS PD. HOYT, 
5— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





ROOT BEER. 
A Desirable Summer Drinkt 

From articles of a su lor quality, including Dandelion, 
Sarsaparilla, Spik tergreen and Checkerberry. 
Is manufactured and for sale at the New England Botanic 
Depot, G. W. SWETT, Agent, 107 Washington Street. A 
Package contains a sufficient quantity to make Five Gal- 
lons, at the low —_ of 25 cents per package. 

This Beer is in many respects the BEST DRINK of the 
kind manufactured, as its medicinal properties render it 
exceedingly valuablein auy disarrangement of the Stom- 
ach, Liver and Kidneys, a iree use of it keeping those im- 

4 ina Healthy condition, 

All are invited to try it. On dranght at 107 Washington 

St, Five cents per glass, Fresh every day, 324 














A HOME HERO. 


“T have the greatest respect for that boy,”’ said 
a gentleman, pointing to an active ladin the 
street. “IIe paid the mortgage on his father’s 
house, and induced his father to leave the gin 
shop and become an honest, industrious man. 
Both are now members of a Christian church. 
Sir, he is a hero!” 

Home has its heroes as well as the battle-field. 
The boy that reforms a weak and irresolute fa- 
ther isa hero, though his work is silently accom- 
plished and the world recognize it not, as noble 
a hero at heart as Gaston de Foix on the Plains 
of Ravenna, or the Black Prince at Poitiers, 
whose youthful valor was trumpeted to fame. 
The girl who leads a mother to better views of 
life’s duties and aims is a heroine, as noble a 
heroine at heart in defending the respect and 


THE 
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| to his wife, “all this is excellent. This hotel is | of dogs to shanties is as three toone. From this | This camphor is seldom seen in this country ex- 
| it will be seen that there are no less than two | cept in muscums. 


evidently first-class. But it must be very dear, 
and as a matter of prudence it will be well to 
ask for the bill to-morrow morning.” 

But he nezlected to do so, and two days more 
passed like the first. At last the bill was asked 
for, but it was not brought. 

“Tam beginning to be a little uneasy, my 
dear,” said the husband. “Surely, no one could 

| be better cared for than we are here, but Iam 

| persuaded the charges will be frightful.”’ 

| Atthatmoment the gentleman of distinguished 

| appearance entered, and the following dialogue 
took place: 

The Stranger—I am Prince Radzievill. 

The Englishman (rising and bringing a chair) 


The Prince—You have evidently taken this | 


house for a public hotel. 
The Englishman—Certainly. 


my hotel. 
The Englishman was so astounded that he 


mistake of his wife, who, in the greatest conster- 
nation, began to tell the prince in English that 
| the word “hotel” over the door had caused her 
error. 

The prince, who saw their confusion, politely 
expressed his satisfaction at having given hos- 
pitality to English people, and begged them to 
remain a few days longer that he might enjoy 
their society. 


The Englishman succeeded in making the ser- 
vants accept a few presents, and the prince in- 





stainlessness of her household as Margaret of | sisted upon accompanying them to a real “ho- 


Anjou in defending the honor of the House of 
Lancaster in the War of the Roses. God recog- 
nizes such heroes and heroisms, and will bestow 
a proper reward on that day in which He 
“Shall diadem the right.”’ 
————_+or4-——_ —— 


THE CONVERTED SWEARER. 
Ionce knew aman who wasa daring blas- 


phemer. Ile seldom spoke without uttering an 
oath. He at last became asubject of convicting 


and converting grace, and instead of cursing he 
began to speak the praise of God. 

A day or two after his conversion he was with 
his team, driving toward the city. One of his 
horses became balky, and refused to move. Such 
a circumstance, previous to his conversion, 
would have called from him a volley of oaths. 
A feeling of anger came over him, and, ere he 
was aware, he was on the point of uttering a vi- 
olent expression. But he checked himself. He 
gave a loose rein to the animal, and, praying for 
grace to withstand the temptation, he begun to 
sing,— 

“O how happy are they 
Who their Saviour obey, 
And lay up their treasures above; 
Tongue can never express 
The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love!"’ 


IIe drew the rein and shouted to the horse, 
which still refused to move. Ie again looked 
to the Lord, and continued singing,— 


“That sweet comfort was mine, 
When the favor Divine,”’ ete. 


He drew the rein gently, and spoke to the an- 
imal in a pleasant voice. ‘The team started, and 
my friend went on his way rejoicing and singing 
praises.—Congregationalist. 

————__~+e>————————_— 


EMBARRASSING MISTAKE. 

Our readers may remember the ludicrous blun- 
dering of Oliver Goldsmith, once, in supposing 
a certain private house to be a hotel, and acting 
accordingly. 


The Brussels Echo du Parliament tells a pleas- 
ant story of a similar mistake by an Englishman 
and his wife, who, not knowing a word of Ger- 
man, but being able to express themselves well 
in French, resolved to visit Berlin and Dresden. 
At Berlin they had been recommended to a ho- 
tel, whither they were riding in a hack, when all 
atonce the lady espied an imposing edifice, upon 
which were inscribed in large letters the words 
“Hotel Radzievill.” She cried out, “There is a 
beautiful hotel, and the situation is splendid.” 

“Suppose we go there?” suggested the hus- 
band. 

“All right.” 

It was done as soon as said. The driver was 
stopped. There were several ladies about the 
hotel, but none of them spoke either English or 
French. However, the servants were made to 
understand by gestures that they were to take 
in the luggage, and the travellers were ceremo- 
niously conducted into an apartment. The lady 
asked by signs for a sleeping-room, to which she 
was led, and on her return said to her hus- 
band,— 

“T never saw in all my life a hotel so admira- 
bly furnished. Come and see the chamber and 
sleeping-room !”” 

Having dressed, our English folk lunched, and 
announced to the servant that they would dine 
at five. They went to walk. On their return a 
gentleman of distinguished appearance entered 
their room, saluted them and said something in 
German which they did not understand. 

The Englishman, thinking him a little familiar, 
replicd carelessly in English,— 

“Good-morning. Tow do you do?” 
stranger withdrew. 

A delicious dinner was served. 
vants had gone, “My dear,’ 


And the 


; When the ser- 
said the gentleman 


tel” in his own carriage. 
the Russian ambassador at Berlin. 
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HOW OUR ANCESTORS LIVED. 

We hear often of the good times of “Queen 
Bess,” when England began to bea great nation. 
But even romantic people would hardly be will- 
ing to go back to the rude customs of that age, 
and live as Englishmen then lived: 





The meats were brought in on spits just as 
they were cooked, and in that way passed round 
by the servants to the guests, who, in the more 
barbarous times, tore off a portion as best they 
could. Afterward, when they had advanced a 
little in their ideas, there was a carver who held 
the meat with one hand while he cut with the 
other; and the guests helped themselves, using 
their hands, and after they had devoured what 
they wished, threw the bones to the dogs and 
cats that waited under the table and scrambled 
for their share among the rushes. 

Naturally enough, every one was expected to 
wash his hands before coming to the “board,” 
and certainly it was needful afterward. 

A few had knives shaped like a razor, but 
forks were unknown. Even the great Elizabeth 
ate with her fingers. In her reign, however, 
commerce was extended, and luxuries began to 
appear,—porcelain and glasses insteadjof pewter 
mugs to drink from, and in her bath-room she 
had mirrors, and this was considered a great ex- 
travagance. Ilerimmense and lofty rooms were 
meagre and eheerless enough with their scanty 
furniture; and her table, in spite of many pieces 
of plate, was not altogether removed from the 
rudeness of manners of the early Saxons. At 
first, two persons ate from one “‘trencher,”’ as it 
was called. There were no plates, and these 
trenchers were made to answer the purpose. 
They were, in fact, large slices of bread, placed 
before each one (or two), to accommodate the 
meat. There were two qualities of bread; one 
fine, to be eaten; the other, of the coarse, inferior 
flour, was made into large loaves, then the outer 
crust was removed and laid aside for the poor, 
and the rest was cut into very thick and substan- 
tial slices, and thus used instead of plates. 

In the course of time, some ingenious person 
conceived the happy idea of having real plates; 
the wealthy furnished themselves with valuable 
ones of silver, and eventually the common people 
were provided with such as their cireumstances 
admitted, made of wood or pewter, and finally 
earthenware came into use. 

But in those days they were well content with 
the primitive arrangement of the trenchers. The 
bread thus used soaked up the gravy, and became 
quite savory in consequence; and when the meal 


otherwise, it was put into the alms-basket, which 
was always kept ready, and into which all the 
leavings were gathered, and sent out to the poor 
waiting at the gate. The poor were never for- 
gotten in those old Saxon households. 


+> 
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THE DOGS OF NEW YORK. 

In many parts of the country, farmers suffer 
sadly from the depredations of prowling and evil- 
disposed canines among their sheep, but in the 
cities these dogs and beasts are certainly not less 
a nuisanee—to people of all trades. And now 
that the papers have been talking fora year about 
the bad men of New York, a correspondent of the 
Yarmouth Iegister finds time to say something 
about New York’s bad dogs: 

New York, as well as Brooklyn, is overrun with 
these worthless curs, and you find them every- 
where, under your feet at one moment, snapping 
at your legs the next. <A warfare is waged 
against the curs, but it seems as though when 
one is shot, a hundred spring up to do honor to 
his memory or revenge him, I scarcely know 
which. On the west side of the town, between 
Fifty-ninth and One Hundred and Ninth Streets, 
running from Tenth Avenue to the Hudson, there 
is a settlement of shanties, about nine hundred 
in number, This place is, without doubt, one of 





the greatest dog-kenngls in the city, as the ratio 


was ended, each one ate his plate if he chose; | 


| The Prince—Well, this is my private house, | 


Of course the invitation was politely declined. | 


Prince Radzievill is | 


‘thousand seven hundred dogs in this place. If 
they were kept within the periphery of the settle- 
| ment one might not care how many there were; 
but they are allowed to prowl around the streets 
| in quest of food, which their hungry eyes some- 
times see in the leg of a man’s pants. Thesame 
fatality attracts to other parts of thecity. From 
Seventy-fifth Street on the east side to Jones’ 
Wood is one dense dog-kennel, and many are 
the cases reported of persons bitten by the curs. 
It is said that over twenty-five thousand dogs ex- 
ist in New York, and certainly it seems as though 
| no family was without one, from the fashionable 
lady’s lap-dog to the Five Points urchin’s mangy 
cur. 
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THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 


A wild, wet night! The driving sleet 
Blurs all the lamps along the way; 
The windows shake; the busy street 
Is yet alive with hurrying feet; 
The wind raves from the sea! 


So let it rave! My lamp burns bright; 
My long day’s work is almost done; 
I curtain out each sound and sight. 
Of all nights in the year, to-night 
I choose to be alone. 


Alone, with doors and windows fast, 
Before my open desk I stand; 

Alas! can twelve long months be a 

My hidden, hidden wealth, since last 

T held thee in my hand? 


So there it lies! From year to year 
I see the ribbon change; the page 

Turn a and the tear 

That blots the bewee disappear, 
And fade away with age. 


My eyes grow dim when they behold 
} - - 
The precious trifles hoarded there— 
| A ring of battered Indian gold, 
A withered harebell, and a fold 

Of sunny chestnut hair. 


Not all the riches of the earth, 

Not all the treasures of the sea, 
Could buy these house-gods from my hearth; 
And yet the secret of their worth 

Must live and die with me. 





A FORTUNE FROM A HAT. 
Ingenuity and skill in small things are a good 
recommendation for more important positions: 


About the year 1826, (says a letter from Col- 
mar,) & poor journeyman turner, of the name of 
Muhile, badly shod, and with a wallet on his back, 
entered the village in which stood the machine 
factory of M. M. Weil & Boutron, and applied 
for work. His ragged exteyior did not speak 
much in his favor, and M. Weil, to whom he had 
applied, refused to engage him. The workman 
sorrowfully turned on his way. All of a sudden, 
he was recalled by the voice of the owner of the 
factory. 

“Stop! what sort of a hat is that you wear?” 

“A wooden hat.” 

“A wooden hat? Let me look at it closer. 
Where did you buy it?” 

“1 made it myself, sir.”’ 

“And how did you make it?” 

“Q, on the turning-lathe.”’ 

“But your hat is oval, and the things made on 
the lathe are round.” 

“Yes, that is true,” answered the workman, 
“but in spite of that [made thehat. Idisplaced 
the centre, and then turned it as I pleased. I re- 
quired a hat which would answer the purpose of 
an umbrella, and as I had no money to buy one, 
I was obliged to make this for myself.” 

The poor workman had instinctively discovered 
the method of eccentric turning, which was to 
prove of so much importance in modern mechan- 
ics. M. Weil perceived, with the keen-sighted- 
ness of a clever manufacturer, the immense im- 
portance of the discovery. He retained the man 
with the wooden hat, and found him not merely 
a skilful workman, but a genius that only want- 
ed opportunity and a small degree of culture for 
its development. The workman, Muhle, soon 
obtained a share in the profits of the business, 
and became, later on, under the name of Moulin, 
the proprietor of it. He died a short time since, 
possessed of a large fortune. 


——_—_—_—_—___~+o — —— 
THE CAMPHOR TREE. 
All of our readers are familiar with camphor 
as a gum and in solution; but they may know 
little about its growth. 


One of the most interesting and important 
trees of Sumatra is the camphor tree. This cam- 
phor attracted the attention of the earliest voy- 
agers, and was then, as it is now, an important 
article of commerce with China and Japan, the 
people of those countries attributing to it ex- 
traordinary virtues, and paying a high price 
for it. The tree grows to a height of one hun- 
dred or one hundred and thirty feet, and forms 
a trunk seven to ten feet in diameter. 

The quantity of camphor contained in the 
trunk is very unequal, the young trees appear- 
ing to contain littleor none. It is said that, on 
an average, about nine trees are required to pro- 
duce one hundred pounds of crystallized cam- 

hor. 

. It is obtained by cutting down the tree, and 
dividing the wood into small pieces, in the di- 
visions of which the camphor is found. It dif- 
fers in the form of its crystals from the camphor 
of commerce, is harder, more brittle, and does 
not so readily condense. Great quantities are 
used by the Bataks for the preservation of the 
corpses of their chiefs. 

he trees are spread over a portion only of Su- 
matra and Borneo, and generally occur in local- 
ities into which commerce and civilization have 
as yet but little penetrated. Notwithstanding 
the continued destruction of the trees, for the 
sake of procttring the camphor, no means are 





taken for the future preservation of the species. 








The Chinese eagerly buy it in 
preference to the ordinary camphor—their own 
produce—which they send in such large quanti- 
ties into the European markets. 





NARROW ESCAPE. 


Merry’s Museum tells a story of the good hu- 
mor of bears, when not provoked, which is very 
much to their credit: 


In one of the northern countries of Europe, 
where bears are almost as common as wolves 
used to be in Old England, a mother, one day, 
was obliged to leave her two children in the 
house by themselves. They were both girls, the 
eldest being over ten, and the youngest not quite 
three years of age; and when their mother had 
been gone a little time, they came into the gar- 
den to play. 

While busy with their game, however, they 
saw several large animals outside the railings, 
which they imagined were cows. Still they 
thought them rather queer looking, and wishing 
to have a closer vicw of the strangers, they 
pushed open the gate, and went straight up to 
where the animals were lying down, near the 
bottom of a large fir tree. Not dreaming of ci- 
ther fear or danger, the youngest of the children 
ran off, and laid her tiny head on one of the an- 
imal’s sides, and began to hum or sing to her- 
self, as if she had been resting in her mother’s 
lap. 
The other girl stood at a short distance watch- 
ing her little sister very quietly; but she had 
not been so occupied long, when the terrible 
truth flashed upon her that, instead of being 
cows, they were full-grown bears! Then her 
fright and alarm kept her breathless and still, 
while her sister jumped up and began gathering 
berries and giving them to the bear, which at 
once took them out of her hand and ate them. 
Next the child broke a branch from a bush, aud 
held it out, when the bear bit part of it off, left 
the rest in the youngster’s hand, and went back 
into the forest, the others quickly following in 
its track. 

While this was going on, the mother arrived; 
and when she learned what a “narrow escape” 
her dear children had had from being torn to 
pieces, she cried out, “Thank God!” and fell in- 
sensible on the ground. 


—_+or—____— 
THE POETRY OF THE TABLE. 


In the first place, a starched and smoothly- 
ironed table-cloth—which, if neatly folded after 
every meal, will look well for several days. 
Then flowers and ferns, in flat dishes, baskets, 
or small vases, or else a tiny nosegay laid upon 
every napkin. 

The salt must be pure and smooth. The but- 
ter should be moulded into criss-crossed dia- 
monds, shells or globes, with the paddles made 
for this purpose. 

A few pretty dishes will make the plainest 
table glow; a small, bright-eolored platter for 
pickles, horseradish or jelly; and butter plates 
representing green leaves are also attractive. 

A few pennies worth of parsley or cress, min- 
gled with small scraps of white paper daintily 
clipped, all cause a plain dish to assume the air 
of a French entree. A platter of hash may be 
ornamented with an edging of toasted fried bread 
cut into points; anda dish of mutton chops is 
much more impressive with the bones stacked as 
soldiers stack their guns, forming a pyramid in 
the centre, each bone adorned with a frill of cut 
paper. A few slices of lemon, mingled with 
sprigs of parsley and slices of hard-boiled eggs, 
form a pretty garnish to many dishes; and noth- 
ing could be more appetizing than beef, veal, 
mutton or lamb made into mince- meat, and 
pressed into form in a wine-glass, then fried in 
pork fat, with a sprig of green placed in the top 
ofeach littlecone. The basket of fruit—peaches, 
pears, grapes or apples—should be tastefully ar- 
ranged and trimmed with leaves and flowers. 
The bowl of salad should be ornamented with 
the scarlet and orange flowers of the tropzolum, 
their piquant flavor adding zest to the lettuce, 
with which they can be eaten.—Scri ’s for 
July. 
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A CUNNING LITTLE LOVE STORY. 

“The Loves of the Plants’’ was a popular work 
a hundred years ago. “The Loves of the Ani- 
mals” would be now, if such funny likes and 
courtships between different species, as in the 
case given below, were very frequent. The Chil- 
dren’s Hour says: 


A Jady having gone rather early into an apart- 
ment in which she had a fine canary, whose cage 
hung on the knob of a window shutter, was 
much surprised to find the bird sitting asleep in 
the hottom of the cage, side by side with a live 
mouse, also asleep. 

On raising the window-blind, the mouse 
squeezed itself through between the wires of the 
cage and fled. The box of seeds, crumbs, etc , 
intended for the canary, was found to be cleaned 
out, doubtless devoured by his strange compan- 


ion. 

On the following evening, while the lady and 
her husband were sitting quietly by the fireside, 
they were still further astonished at seeing : 
mouse (no doubt the same one) climbing nim)bly 
up the shutter and entering the cage between 
the wires. Thinking it might do harm to the 
bird, they tried to catch the mouse, but it made 
its escape as before. The cage was then sus- 
pended from a nail, so that the mouse could not 

ain access. Strange to say, however, on the 

ollowing morning the canary was found asleep 
on the floor of the cage, (the cage door having 
heen left open) and a piece of potato beside him. 
Most likely the mouse had spent the whole of 
the night there, 
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AUG. 15, 1872. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











A DOZEN GOOD FORFEITS. 
Young people are often at a loss for good forfeits 
in their games. For the want of better, they impose 
a few old penalties, sometimes disagreeable or highly 
absurd, creating confusion, where innocent pleasure 
is designed. The following are suggested to help our 
young friends out of the difficulty: 

1. Tue ComPparison.—As a penalty a person is di- 
rected to compare any of the company to some object 
or other, and then explain in what he resembles this 
object, and in what he differs from it. 

A lady compares a gentleman toa sheet of white 
paper. He resembles it in the facility with which he 
receives first impressions; he differs from it because 
these impressions efface each other in their turn. 

A gentleman compares a lady to a clock; like this 
piece of furniture, she adorns the place which she oc- 
cupies; she differs from it in rendering us forgetful 
of the hours which it recalls. 

2. Husu-a-By, Bany.—Yawn until you make sey- 
eral others in the room yawn. 

[This can be done well by one person who can imi- 
tate yawning well, and it will afford indescribable 
mirth. It should be allotted to one of the male sex, 
with a large mouth, and a heavy appearance.] 

8. Gorne TO SERVICE.—Go to service; apply to 
the person who holds the forfeits for a place—say, 
“as maid of all work.” The questions then to be 
asked are: “How do you wash?” “How do you 
iron?” ‘How do you make a bed?” “How do you 
scrub the floor?’”’ “How do you clean knives and 
forks?” &c., &c. The whole of these processes must 
be imitated by motions, and if the replies be satisfac- 
tory, the forfeit must be given up. 

4. SHoot THE RoBin.—This is done by blindfold- 
ing the owner of the forfeit, and leading him to a 
part of the room where a sheet of paper or a hand- 
kerchief has been pinned to the wall. He is directed 
then to shoot the robin, which he must do by start- 
ing forwards, extending his right arm, and pointing 
his finger so as to touch the sheet of paper. When- 
ever he succeeds in doing so, his forfeit is restored. 
His finger had better be blackened with a coal, or 
burnt cork, or something that will leave a mark. 

5. Portico NUMBERS.—Repeat a passage of poetry, 
counting the words aloud as you proceed, thus: 

Full (one) many (two) a (three) flower (four) is (five) 
born (six) to (seven) blush (eight) unseen (nine) and 
(ten) waste (eleven) its (twelve) sweetness (thirteen 
in (fourteen) the (fifteen) desert (sixteen) air (seven- 
teen)! This will prove a great puzzle to many, and 
afford considerable amusement. 

6. THE FLorist’s CHoice.—Choose three flowers. 
Example: Pink, Fuchsia, and Lily. Two of-the 
party must then privately agree to the three persons 
of the forfeiter’s acquaintance to be severally repre- 
sented by the flowers. Then proceed: What will 
you do with the Pink? Dip it in the water! What 
with the Fuchsia? Dry it, and keep it as a curios- 
ity! With the Lily? Keep it until it is dead, then 
throw itaway! The three names identified with the 
flowers are now to be told, and their fates will excite 
much merriment, 

7. Tae BLiInD Man’s CHoicre.—The one who is 
to pay a forfeit stands with the face to the wall; one 
behind makes signs suitable to a kiss, a pinch, and a 
box on the ear, and then demands whether the first, 
second, or third be preferred; whichever it chances 
to be, is given. 

8. Tue StaTEsMAN.—Ask the person what district 
he would like to represent in Congress; when the se- 
lection is made, he is to spell its name backwards, 
without a mistake; if he fail, he knows not the re- 
quirements of his constituents, and must lose his 
election. 

9. Toe TuRNED Hxap.—This penalty should be 
imposed uponalady. The fair one whose head is to 
be turned is invested with as-many wrappings as 
possible, but every cloak, shawl, victorine, &c., is to 
be puton hind side before, so as to present the ap- 
pearance of ‘‘a turned head.” She should be fur- 
nished with a muff, which she must hold behind her 
as much as possible in the usual manner, but her bon- 
net must be put on in the proper way. Thus equipped, 
she must enter the room walking backwards, and un- 
tilher punishment is at an end, must continue to 
move in the same,way. 

10. Taz Gurssine Forrrit.—The person who 
owns the forfeit isto be blindfolded; a glass of water 
and a teaspoon are then to be got, and a spoonful 
given alternately by the members of the company, 
until the person blindfolded guesses aright who is 
feeding him. 

ll. Toe Foou’s Lzar.—Put two chairs back to 
back, take off your shoes, and jump overthem. (The 
fun consists in a mistaken idea that the chairsare to 
be jumped over, whereas it is only the shoes ') 

12. Taz Kine or Morocco 1s DEAp.—The culprit 
takes a candle in his hand, and stepping forward, 
places another in the hands of a person of a different 
sex; then both march to opposite sides of the apart- 
ment. They then assume a mournful air, and ad- 
vance towards each other with a slow and measured 
step. When they meet they raise their eyes to the 
ceiling, utter some words in a sepulchral tone, then, 
with downcast eyes, they march on, each to take the 
place occupied by the other. 

This procedure is repeated as often as there are 
phrases in the following dialogue: 
ecu Gentleman.—Have you heard the frightful 

The Lady.—Alas! 

The Gentleman.—The King of Morocco is dead. 

The Lady.—Alas! alas! 
The Gent .—The King of Morocco is buried. 
The Lady.—Alas! alas! alas! 

“ = Gentleman.—Alas! alas! alas! and four times 


He has cut off his head with his steel cutlass! 
Both then march to their places with an air of 








HUNTING EGGS. 


ane ee to hunt eggs?’’ shouted Charley, the 
old, 

“Who wants to go climb on the hay?” 

“O,I!” “Yes, and I!” clamored Fannie and Will, 
“And me, too!’ pleaded three-year-old May. 


So they rushed to the barn helter-skelter, and soon 
Were diving about with a zest, 

In the corners and rafters, the mangers and hay, 
To see who could find the first nest. 


Se gets the most eggs shall beg grandma to 
e 


a 

A cake we can share all around ;”” 

So Fannie suggested; the boys cried “Hurrah! 
We'll have every egg can be found!” 


Nimble Charlie went clambering about like a cat, 
And soon counted “One, two, three, four!’’ 
And then with the pearly-white eggs in his hat, 
Slid carefully down to the floor. 


“There’s a nest!’’ Fannie cried, from far up on the 


mow, 

“Right here in the hay! One, two, three!” 
And in her white apron she gathered them up, 
As happy and glad as could be. 


“Old speckle’s on mine!”’ shouted Will, but just then 
With a cackle, away the hea flew; 

“Dear me!” said poor Will, “I was sure I would beat, 
And here I have only got two!” 


“‘Where’s May?” they all questioned; “O, where 
has she gone?” 
“Here, here Lis! I’s foun’ a nes’!’’ 
And her curly brown head from the manger popped 


up, 
Just under the nose of Black Bess. 


“O! O! sit still, May, or the horsie may bite!” 
But she counted, ‘‘One, two, fee, four, five!’ 
And they rushed to her rescue with laugh and with 


shout, 
“She’s got the most—sure as you live!” 


But there she was sitting in sweetest content, 
And down in her snug little la 
Five soft little kitties lay rolled ato balls, 
Contentedly taking a nap. 
Christian Union. 
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For the Companion. 
JULIA. 





Julia was a doll. She was Rosie Allen’s doll. 
Rosie was more than four years old, but she 
couldn’t remember the time when she didn’t 
have Julia to hold, and kiss, and whip, and train 
in the way she should go. 

Such constant care didn’t seem to have hurt 
Rosie at all. But poor Julia looked as if she had 
had a hard time. One arm and the end of her 
nose were gone. Rosie couldn’t remember her 
feet, and nearly all the paint had been washed 
off her face. 

But Rosie loved her dearly, and every day Ju- 
lia was dressed and undressed as carefully as if 
she had been an elegant doll. 

One night, after teaching Julia her prayers 
before putting her to bed, Rosie said, “Now, Ju- 
lia, you must go to church every Sunday, and 
don’t forget your pennies. They’re God’s pen- 
nies, and you must never forget ’em.” 

Rosie’s father took her to spend the Fourth of 
July at her grandma’s; but Julia was left at 
home. Rosie consoled her before she went by 
saying, “I’m going to grandma’s, my dear, but I 
shall not take you because grandma sews your 
clothes on to you as soon as you getthere. And 
it isn’t nice to have your clothes sewed on, is it 
Julia?” 

Julia stayed at home quite well contented, and 
laid all day in bed, as comfortable as a doll 
could be. 

One day a young lady and gentleman, friends 
of Rosie’s papa and mamma, came to make a 
call. The gentleman laughed at Rosie’s doll, 
and said he thought she must have been “through 
the wars.” Of course Rosa was very indignant, 
but his sister comforted her by saying that Ju- 
lia would do very well till a better doll came. 

And the lady said to her brother, as they 
walked home, “I’m going to get Rosie a new doll, 
and dress it for her birthday. You know we are 
going there to spend the day, because it is my 
birthday too.” 
| $o alovely new doll, with flowing hair, was 


About the same time a new idea was at work 
in Rosie’s head. She would like a new dolly, 
although of course she should keep Julia. 

At length she asked her mamma to write a 
note to Santa Claus and ask for one of his dolls. 
“But he doesn’t come around till Christmas,” 
said mamma. 

“O well, he would send it if he knew it was 
*most my birthday,” said Rosie. 

She finally scribbled a few lines herself, which 
certainly no one but Santa Claus and herself 
could understand, and put it on a little image of 
Santa Claus, which stood on a bracket. And 
the next day the letter was gone, sure enough! 
When the birthday arrived the lady and gen- 
tleman came again, bringing the new doll with 
them. Rosie was in raptures with it, declaring 
it was exactly like what she told Santa Claus to 
send. 





“J told him to have hair on its head!’ she 
cried, delightedly. “But I wonder why he didn’t 
send it to this house first. Howdid you get it?” 
she asked, turning quickly to the gentleman. 
“O,” said he, laughing, “you forgot to write 
down the street and number in your letter; and 
as Santa Claus and I are old friends, he just told 
me to find you and deliver it. And here it is.” 
Rosie named her new doll Janet, after the lady 
who brought it, and she began at once to make 
Janet and Julia good friends. 

“Janet,” said she, “you must never turn your 
nose up at Julia, or feel proud because you are 
newer. For Julia is a very good doll, and she’s 
ever so much olderand more ’spectable than you 
are. She will teach you and tell you stories, for 
she’s your oldest sister.” 

So Julia and Janet lived very peacefully to- 
gether, till one day baby Charlie crept to the bed 
where they were taking a morning nap, and 
seizing poor Julia, tossed her into the grate. He 
had just grasped Janet by her pretty hair, when 
mamma rushed to the rescue. Poor Julia was 
burned beyond recovery, but Rosie has Janet 
still. Miriam. 
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NELLIE’S KIND GIFT. 


“Come, Nellie, tell me, who is the doll for?” 
“Well, [ suppose Susie Johnson will have it.” 
“What! Susic Johnson the colored girl? I 
can’t believe that you are in earnest. Why, no- 
body likes her. She is just as hateful as shecan 
be. There is hardly a girl in school that wants 
to sit beside her.” 
“That may be one reason why she is so hate- 
ful! Nobody likes to be despised. I think that 
if the scholars would treat Susie better, she 
would treat them better. But she is made to 
feel that she is black, and on that account may 
be despised and ridiculed. I am for trying an- 
other method—simply the law of kindness. I 
don’t suppose that Susie ever has received a 
present of any value. I think it best to try the 
experiment.” 
“Well, Nellie Brigham, if you want to make 
such aninny of yourself, you can for all me. 
But there is one thing about it, all the school- 
girls will laugh at you.” 
“T can well afford to be lauzhed at for such an 
act. I shall probably get as much happiness as 
the girls who laugh at me.” 
Poor little Susie Johnson, “the hateful nig- 
ger,” as she was wickedly called by some of the 
children, was made very happy on May day 
morning, when she found a beautiful doll, a 
bouquet of sweet anemones and blue violets, 
and a nice book placed upon the rude table, in 
a low-roofed cabin by the river’s side. Susie’s 
mother was a widow, made so by the cruel hand 
of war. She earned what she could by taking 
in washing, which, however, did not afford them 
many luxuries. Never had the little colored 
girl so many nice presents before. Her heart 
was wild with delight. She sang snatches of 
songs, and laughed merrily, till the little fishes 
basking in the silver brook that ran by the half 
open door, seemed to pause and wonder what 
could be the matter with Susie. 
But Susie Johnson never forgot Nellie Brig- 
ham. A short time after, when Nellie lay pros- 
trate with typhoid fever, and many of her inti- 
mate schoolmates turned away lest it should 
prove contagious, Susie sat by her bedside, day 
after day, bathing her hot face, or culling from 
the meadows and woodlands the fairest wild 
flowers to adorn Nellie’s sick room. 
Little children, forget not the poor outcast. Be 








bought, and before the birthday came, was nice- 
ly dressed. She wore a cape and hat all ready 





melancholy. Having reached their places, they run 
gayly to resume their seats among the company. 





for her journey. 





kindest to those who have but few to love. Re- 
member there is nothing lost by being kind to 





the lowliest of your associates.—Bond of Peace. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


WORD SQUARE, 


. A source of light. 
. An early martyr. 
. To measure, 

. An argument, 


2. 


oe 


eo 


J.J. MC. 


1, A member of the Batrachian family. 

2. Past tense of a verb. 

3. An ancient deity. 

4. An abbreviated gentleman, J. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


Brightly shone fair Eden’s sun, 
When Creation’s work was done; 
There in beauty by his side, 
Adam saw my /irsé with pride. 


Sweetly sang the joyous throngs. 
Stars together sang their songs, 
When my second had been said 
Over all that had been made. 


Bright as ever shines the sun, 
Sweetly sings each happy one; 
Each fair lady doth possess, 
And with my whole will gayly dress. 
bk. B. CLeMen’, 





What some farmers have to do. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
A river in Mississippi. 
Pertaining to the eye. 
Not having power. 
4. The chrysalis of an insect. 
5. A small particle. 
The initials give the name af a celebrated poet; 
the jinals give the name of an ode written by him. 
0. O. B. 


gop 


6. 
EIGHT OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES BURIED 
IN BROKEN LATIN AND CRACKED ENGLISH, 


Mamma, | need not do it. 
Moneor ego non viro malo, 
“Jupiter and Io’’ was the artist’s subject. 
Mihi da hos libros. 

He made law a real study. 
Uta hoe signo vinces. 

. The jam is sour, I do declare. 
. Nihil lino isto est bonus. 


OMS SYR Goto 


JACK, 





Conundrums. 


Why is a moth fluttering about a candle like a man 
getting off his horse? He is going to’a-light. 

What is the difference between an oyster and a 
chicken? One is best right out of the shell, and the 
other isn't. 

Why is a pair of skates like an apple? Because 
they both have occasioned the fall of man. 

What is the difference between a civilized diner 
and a person who subsists at the north pole? At- 
tention again! One has his bill of fare, and the 
other has his fill of bear. 

‘What is the most dangerous kind of an assassin? 
A man who takes life cheerfully. 

Why is troy weight like an unconscientious per- 
son? Because it has no scruples. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Clasp, Handsome, Ink, Naphtali, Addition.— 
CHINA, PEKIN. 
2. Leopard, Horse, Stag, Ape, Rabbit, Camel, Rat, 


‘Ox. 
3. Be true to thyself. 

4. Marble-head. 

5. Feast, Error, Array, Soaps, 'I'ryst. 
6. William Shakespeare. 





CARELESSNESS about the use of matches is the 
cause of « greater number of fires than is gener- 
ally supposed. A burning match tossed thought- 
lessly away may lodge among loose newspapers, 
or other more combustible substances, and do 
much mischief. Matches should always be en- 
tirely extinguished after being used. A patent 
recently taken out in Europe for a chemical so- 
lution with which the w of the match is im- 
—- which, without diminishing its com- 

ustibility, renders it impossible for a spark to re- 
main after the match is blown out. So securely 
does this prevent accidents that the match may 
be thrown upon gunpowder, immediately after 
being used, without igniting it. 
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ANDREW JACKSON’S WIFE. 

Gen. Jackson was elected President in the fall of 
1828. His life had been seanned and 
scourged, and his beloved and honored wife had been 
most malignantly reviled and tortured by the forked 
tongues of his political opponents. She was happy 
in his love, and never aspired to the splendor of his 
fortune in life. She had fled to his manhood for pro- 
tection and peace, and had been sheltered and saved 
by his gallant championship of the cause of woman. 

Iie and he alone was her all, and of him may 
be truly said that, in respect to “wassail, wine and 
woman,” he was one of the purest men of his day, 
and that, too, in an age of rude habits and vulgar 
dissipation among the rough settlers of the West. 
Iie was temperate in drink, abstemious in diet, sim- 
ple in tastes, polished in manners except when 
roused, and always preferred the society of ladics, 
with the most romantic, pure and poetic devotion. 

As for the wife of his bosom, she was a woman of 
spotless character, and an unassuming and consist- 
ent Christian; yet political rancor bitterly assailed 
her, and, not content with defamation, endeavored 
to belittle her by the contemptuous appellation of 
“Aunt Rachel,” and held her up to ridicule for 
smoking a corn-cob pipe. She did prefer that form, 
not for the pleasure of smoking, but because a pipe 
was prescribed by her physician for her phthisic, and 
she often rose in the night to smoke for relief. Ina 
night of December, 1828, she rose to smoke, and 
caught cold while sitting in her night clothes; and 
the story is, that her system had been shocked by her 
overhearing reproaches of herself while 
parlor at the Nashville inn. 

She had said toa friend, upon the election of her 
husband,‘ ‘For Mr, Jackson's sake, lam glad; for my 
own part, I never wished it. 1 assure you I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
to live in that palace in Washington.”’ She was not 
allowed to live “in that palace in Washington,” 

sefore the day of her husband’s inauguration at the 
White House, she was taken by her God to that 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
—H. A, Wise's New Book. 
+o 
MARRIED WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 

A Mr. Thomas Cooper, an Englishman, has pub- 
lished an account of his travels in Thibet, which he 
visited disguised as a Chinaman. 
is the following: 

He was just halting for breakfast, after leaving the 
Thibetan town of Bathang, when a group of young 
girls, gayly dressed and decked with garlands of 
flowers, came out of a grove and surrounded him, 
some of them holding his mule, while others assisted 
him to alight. He was then led into a grove, where 
he found a feast being prepared, and after he had 
eaten and smoked his pipe, the girls came up to him 
again, “pulling along in their midst a pretty girl of 
sixteen, attired in a silk dress, and adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers.” “I had already noticed,” Mr. 


domestic 


waiting ina 


Among his stories 


Cooper continues, “this girl sitting apart from the | 


others during the meal, and was very much aston- 
ished when she was reluctantly dragged up to me, 
and made to seat herself by my side; and my aston- 


| 


| 
| 


| was forced to carry off his bride. 





| 


| 
| 


ish ment was considerably heightened when the rest | 


of the girls began to dance around us ina circle, 
singing and throwing their garlands over myself and 
my companion.” The meaning of this action was, 
however, soon made clear to Mr. Cooper. He had 
been married without knowing it. 


At first he tried | very hungry. 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 
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to escape the liability entailed upon him—but such 
an outcry was made by all the people around that he 
He managed to 
get rid of her before very long by transferring her 
to one of her relations, but even that was not treated 
as a dissolution of the marriage. On his way back he 
was joined one day bya Thibetan dame, of about 
thirty years old, who announced herself as his wife’s 
mother, and said she had come, with the consent of 
her husband, to supply her daughter’s place. We 
can well imagine Mr. Cooper’s surprise at meeting 
with this novel proposal on the part of his mother- 


in-law. 
a ee 


BRAVE YOUTH. 
A ladin Colorado writes to his father of an ad- 


venture in the mountains. He has good stuff in 
him for a frontier home: 


A man told me yesterday that he saw a large bear 
about a mile from where we camped; so I arose at 
8% o’clock this morning, took my rifle and went 
where the bear had been seen. I had not waited 
long before I saw the bear about three hundred yards 
off. I took up the rifle and fired, when the animal 
turned and came for me. I suppose the most of peo- 
ple, however courageous, woal haverun; but I had 
ey command of my nerves at that time. IsawI 
1ad hit him very close, as he lagged a little. I com- 
menced to load my rifle as quick as I could; and 
when I had put the cap on he was within two rods 
of me. I took good aim and fired, killing him in- 
ey. I bled the animal, went back to camp, 
waked up my companion, and returned and skinned 
the animal before breakfast. I let a butcher, who 
was killing beef at a ranche some distance off, have 
his carcass. He weighed six hundred pounds, and 
looked as big asa small ox. I cut off one foot to 
ae home. The claws are from one to three inches 
ong. 


> 


PRAYING DOG. 

Mr. Darwin may think that dogs have brains which 
can be developed into human brains, if they can be 
taught to join in family prayer. A correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican makes the following 
somewhat remarkable statement : 


While visiting a friend in a Western city, it was 
the daily practice of the host to convene his family 
for morning and evening devotions, and, at the close, 
the whole family united in audibly repeating the 
Lord's prayer. A small terrier dog had been a pet 
in the family many years, and when the response 
commenced, he would join by uttering a low whine, 
modulating his voice in unison with the others, and 
emphasizing the Amen with a peculiar snap. Toa 
stranger, unaccustomed to this canine development 
of the religious element, the scene was so intensely lu- 
dicrous that his dogship was never permitted to ex- 
hibit his remarkable gift of prayer when others than 
the family were present, and was excluded on all 
such occasions except when overlooked, as on the 
occasion referred to. 

—-- o> —— 


PITCHER-PLANTS. 


In some hot countries are plants which have a lit- 
tle green pitcher, or long cup, growing out from the 
end of each leaf. Each pitcher will hold about a pint 
of water, and is furnished with a lid which keeps out 
dirt and rubbish. 

When the — is empty, the lid rises, leaving it 
uncovered; but as soon as the pitcher is filled with 
dew or rain, the lid falls back. This strange plant is 
sometimes called the monkey-cup, because the mon- 
keys drink the water from the cups. The tired trav- 
= is often glad to find the pitcher-plant and quench 

iis thirst. 

A curious plant grows in the bogs, in some parts of 
this country, called the side-saddle flower. Its leaves 
form an Open cup about its stem, which will hold 
about a half-pint of water. The cup is often half 
filled with water; but it has no lid, and insects get in 
and are drowned. 


> 
CAPERS. 


Few people have the least notion what the plant is 
like, or what part of it it is that constitutes the ca- 
pers used as a condiment. The plant, then—which 
is regularly cultivated to some extent in the warm 
south-east corner of Provence, and grows wild upon 
old walls and ruins in Italy and Malta, and through- 
out the warmer shores of the Mediterranean—is a 
trailing, spiny shrub, in favorable situations rambling 
toa considerable extent, losing its leaves and younger 
branches in winter, and somewhat impatient of cold. 
In the later spring and summer it produces an im- 
mense number of beautiful flowers. The buds of 
these flowers, when quite small, constitute the ‘‘ca- 
pers” of commerce. Every morning, when they are 
grown, women and children pick the young buds, 
which are forthwith thrown into jars of strong vine- 
gar, cold; and this isall the preparation they re- 
quire. Itis usual to sort them into sizes, and for the 
smaller sizes to bear a greatly higher price than the 
larger; but in fact, the larger buds are just as good 
for us, as the smallest. 
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By taking revenge, a man is but even with his en- 
emy; butin passing it over he is superior.—ZLord 
Bacon. 


“Mamma,” said a little boy who had been sent to 


dry a towel before the fire, “is it done when it’s 
brown?” 


IF SOME One would only get up a sewing machine 
to collect rents, mend manners, and repair family 
breaches, what a sale it would have. 


A poy named his dog “Paste.” ““Why 
give him such a name?” he was asked. i 
want him to stick to me,’’ was the reply. 
Judge—Well, you are fond of stealing; if I should 
let you steal now what would you steal? 
Prisoner—1 would steal away, your Honor. 


do you 
Secause I 


“ 


“GARDEN IsLANnpD” is the name of a little islet in 
Lake Ontario, near the city of Kingston. The pop- 
ulation is about a thousand. Twenty years ago a law 
was passed that no liquor should, on any pretence, 
be brought on the island. There is not a pauper nor 
a policeman among the inhabitants, and nota case 
has come before the magistrate for fifteen years. 


A YOUNG GIRL in Winterport, Me., a few days age 
was taken with a sudden dizziness, and fell into a 
profound sleep just before supper. For five days it 
was impossible to arouse her, although the neigh- 
bors and doctors assembled, and used such rough 
measures as a cold shower bath. The lethargy be- 

an on Tuesday, and on Sunday the girl, who had 
cen breathing naturally all the time, turned over 
and asked if ouppet was ready, adding that she was 

1¢ is now as well as ever. 


“Wuitr’s SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia still carries all be- 
fore itasa remedy. The testimonials as to its efficiency 
are numberless. We can name several well-known gen- 
tlemen who speak without stint in praise of this quite in- 
fallible remedy.”—Chas. W. Slack, Esq., in Commonwealth. 








VEGETINE is nourishing and strengthening; purifies the 
blood; regulates the bowels; quiets the nervous system; 


| acts directly upon the secretions, and arouses the whole 


system to action. 











\ HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHI1E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 32-tf 


00 FOREIGN STAMPS, well assorted, for 50 
cts., 100 fur 25 cts. Price List free. J. A. NUT- 
TER, 519 P. O., Montreal, Canada. 31 it 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. —eows35t 

ROWN'’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 

for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 




















NITIAL AND FANCY STATIONERY.—New 

styles, just out, don't fail to procure a box. Send stamp 

for price list to C. E. BENT, Printer and Stationer, Mid- 
dictown, Ct. 33—1t 


K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 2lst year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Beton Plants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
33—12t 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 5—ly 











CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 
Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, 
SEEWEED TONIC 


AND 


MANDRAXEKE PILLS. 
Dr. Schenck’s medicines effect their great cures in the 
following manner: The first thing esseniial is to cleanse 
t h and bowels of all diseased mucus and slime 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


—ly 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!!—A $5 Chromo beau- 





tifully framed, presented FREE to every ‘a —_ 
wanted, Sendstampfor circulars. Address THE FIRE- 
SIDE JOURNAL, Bridgewater, Conn, 32—4t 


t 
which is clogging these organs. and then rouse up the 
liver and restore it to a healthy condition. The only rem- 
edy free from mercury or any poisonous ingredient is 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. They will clean the stomach 
and bowels of all the morbid slime that is causing mor | 
in the whole system. They will cleanse the liver of all 
the diseased bile that is there, and rouse it up to a healthy 
action, so that natural and healthy bile will be secreted. 
The stomach, bowels, and liver are thus cleansed by the 
use of Scl k's Mandrake Pills, and now there is in the 





NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 11,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


T IS SADDENING to see our hair blosgoming for 
the grave too carly. More especially women feel this 
affliction, and it is even_a greater deformity to them than 
to men. YER'sS HAIR VIGOR removes it and restores the 
hair sometimes, but its original color always. 33—2t 


THE STRUGGLE OF ’72.—A Granp CHANCE. 
Nothing ever offered like it before. A Novelty in Po- 
litical and. Popular Literature. Agents, address UNION 
PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, Penn., 
or Springfield, Mass. 32—4t 








GENTS W..NTED, on a Commission or Salary, 

by the Month or Year, one or more persons in each 
County of the United States, to introduce something which 
“takes on sight,” and which yields a profit of from $6 to 
$10 per day above expenses. — applicants will secure 
the choice of territory. The business is pleasant, light, 
and edifying. For further particulars, with terms, ad- 
dress 8.8. WOOD & CO., Newburgh, 2W9eow4t 


N.Y. 
DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 


DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
New York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, Septem- 








stomach an excess of acid, the appetite is poor and the 
stomach weak. In the bowels the lacteals are feeble and 
require to be strengthened, the person feels debilitated. In 
a condition like this, Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic is the best 
remedy ever discovered. It is alkaline, and its use will 
neutralize the excess of acid, making the stomach sweet 
and fresh, It will give permanent tone to this organ, cre- 
ate a good, hearty appetite, prepare the system for a good 
digestion, and make good, heaithy and nutritious blood. 
After this treatment, all that remains to cure consumption 
is the free and persevering use of Schenck's Pulmonic 


Syrup. 

The Pulmonic Syrup nourishes the system, purifies the 
blood, and is readily absorbed into the circulation, and 
thence carried to the deceased Lungs. There it ripens all 
diseased matters, whether in the form of tubercles or ab- 
scesses, and then assists natnre when this matter ripens to 
expel it by free expectoration. It is thus by the great 
healing and purifying properties of SCHENCK’S Pulmon- 
ic Syrup that all ulcers and cavities are healed up soundly, 

the person restored to health, and this treatment is 
the only one that will cure consumption. 

These medicines are prepared only by Dr. J. 11. ScnHenck 
& Son, at their new building, N. E. corner Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, and are kept for sale by all Drug- 
gists in the United States and Europe. 


CEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., 
38 Hanover Street, ...............-0eee00+ Boston, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 





ber 26th, 1872. For full information send for 

Address D.C. VAN NORMAN 
17 West 42d Street, 
New York. 





THE 


Is PECULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use. 


BECAUSE: 





It runs so EASY! 

It isso SIMPLE! 

It is so durable! 

It uses such fine thread! 

It uses such coarse thread! 

It sews such fine material! 

It sews such coarse material! 

It makes so little noise! 

It runs so rapid! 

It is the most complete of any! 

It makes an elastic LOCK-STITCH! 

Terms of sale the most liberal. Can be had on trial for 

one week before purchase if desired. Send for Catalogue. 
Other kinds taken in exchange. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 Washington Street. 


22—eow JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Cash, or, on 
casi installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 

This is the only —- Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for cach and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. The institution has a guarantee 
~ = $205,000 for the express protection of depositors. 

23—13t 


JACKSON & CO. 


HATTERS. 


Call and see our Nobby Straws. Especial attention 
is called to “THE ADMIRAL,” made from Berlin straw. 


59 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 








31 tf 





DR. 8S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
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e subscribers were the originators of the articles 
named above and have made them for a quarter of a cen- 
ay and they claim that they are as good as any, if not 


The cooking or flavoring extracts are pure and health- 
ful and are the true flavors of the articles they represent 

The Infallible Yeast Powders are the oldest, the stron- 
gest, the best, and tly the cheap 

The 7 of Lemons is made from the fruit and pure 
sugar and flavored with the lemon peel, and is well adapt- 
ed for the sick, for travellers, voyagers, and 
cannot readily procure the fresh fruit. 

Since these goods have been introduced to the public a 
host of imitators have sprung up, and so many worthless 
or hurtful articles have been sold as “Extracts,” “Baking 
Powders,” and “Lemonade Powder,” as to bring discredit 
upon all. Our old customers will find that our goods are 
as good in quality as when we first made them. 

PRESTON & MERRILL, 
*15—5tm 77 State Street, Boston. 
1 A DAY.—Canvassers select your territory at 
once for the best magazine and mosi beautiful oil 
chromo in the world, both for only $125. Chromos de- 


livered when a take names. Send stamp for circu- 
- TAYLOR & CO., 51 Watet —_, ¥ 
2 4t 





others who 





larto CHAS. 


ton. 
Your name neatly printed on ere 








Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
| Broadway, New York. %—ly 






C HE A P ! dozen Visiting Cards for 2 threr ce: t 
M 23—8t 


stamps. W. F. WHEATON, New ord, Mass. 












